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ANTI-CLIMAX AGAIN 


HE present Government’s record in economic policy 

of four anti-climaxes in nine months is one that the 

preceding Labour Governments did not surpass. Mr. 

Butler’s statement on Tuesday, in which he did not 
reveal a single major measure for the achievement of economic 
security, appeared all the more unfortunate in that it came at 
the end of a series of such statements, which began not in 
November, 1951, but right back in 1945. And the Prime 
Minister’s own statement on Wednesday, in which the main 
point was that there would be a certain transfer of steel from 
armaments to engineering products for export did not retrieve 
the situation. The British public has so often screwed itself 
up to the point of accepting drastic economic reforms, only to 
find that its resolution was not considered by the Government 
to be really necessary, that the thing is becoming demoralising. 
In fairness to the Government, it must be said that more than 
enough attention was concentrated on Mr. Churchill’s announce- 
ment, on July 16th, of this week’s economic debate. His 
solemnly-worded warning was originally given at the end of 
a series of answers to supplementary questions and it may 
never have been intended to create such a stir of anticipation 
as in fact it did. And if the anticipation was partly artificial, 
then of course the anti-climax is also partly artificial. But 
that is the maximum excuse that can be made for the Govern- 
ment’s poor showing in the House this week. It does not in 
the least alter the fact that some new and positive measures 
for economic betterment would still be very welcome. 

The trouble is that nobody in Parliament is able to suggest 
in detail what those measures ought to be. Mr. Boothby, in 
his much commended speech on Tuesday, had nothing to offer 
except his advice to the Government not to speak until it had 
something to say. His own pet remedy of an economic third 
force, consisting of Western Europe plus the Commonwealth, is 
of the kind which must be swallowed with the eyes shut, and 
which might produce unexpected and not necessarily beneficial 
results. Mr. Assheton’s remedy, of greater economic freedom 
all round, is on the whole more sound, though it too involves 
very great risks. In fact positive advice is hard to find. But 
the cupboard is not entirely bare. The tightening of the con- 
trol of credit which began last November has produced good 
results. That is a positive line to be pursued as far as is 


necessary. On the negative side it is perfectly clear that there 
is no future in the policy of cuts and regulations, and tha¢ 
reductions in the arms programme cannot safely go much 
further. Always the argument comes back to the need for 
more and cheaper production. 


A Pressed Men’s Election 


One volunteer is worth quite a number of pressed men. 
But the American Presidential Election knows no volunteers. 
Two pressed men face one another in the lists. General 
Eisenhower made no attempt to conceal the fact that he would 
far rather be left where he was at S.H.A.P.E. than be plunged 
in the welter of a contested election, or even than be installed 
in the White House. Governor Stevenson had to be almost 
literally dragged to what for him meant the stake. It is a 
situation without precedent in America, but one in which, in 
one aspect at least, both America and the world as a whole 
may take satisfaction. Whatever the issue of the contest, the 
next President of the United States will be a man of high 
character and great ability, commanding the confidence both 
of his countrymen and of foreigners. He will on the whole be 
a middle-of-the-road man, likely to stir no animosities or 
partisan passions. On which of the far from would-be 
Presidents the mantle will fall is a question that must remain 
unanswered till November. Since all activity is suspended 
during the dog-days of August it will be September before 
the relative positions can be any different from what they are 
now. On what in fact they are now our Washington corres- 
pondent throws a good deal of light in a message on a later 
page from the Convention city. If he is right, as there is good 
reason to think he may be, the Democrats have better ground 
for optimism than the Republicans. They start with a five- 
million advantage in party-membership, and they are a com- 
pletely united party (in spite of various threats of fissure) 
whereas their opponents are still badly split. The Republicans 
may bank heavily on General Eisenhower’s personality, but 
Mr. Stevenson is manifestly no nonentity, and the successful 
administration of a State like Illinois is better preparation for 
the administration of the United States than the successful 
conduct of a campaign in Europe. But September and 
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October are capable of changing the whole complexion of 
things. That is what gives zest to the game. It is by no 
means only the candidate who counts. Two efficient and not 
over-scrupulous machines will both be working overtime. 


Talk of Oil 

The characteristic performance of Dr. Moussadek in 
offering arbitration over the oil-dispute in Persia and then 
immediately withdrawing the offer is a sufficient discouragement 
of false hopes. Yet there are reasons for supposing that fresh 
negotiations with Persia over the oil question might yield 
something. In the first place Dr. Moussadek is in a position 
of authority unparalleled even for him; only one thing is 
required to crown his career with triumph (and, the reverse 
side of the medal, to save Persia from ruin), which is to 
see oil and the revenues derived from oil flowing once 
again. Even compensation for the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, which the Persians are again offering, depends upon 
a prosperous oil industry, for the money can be produced 
in no other way. The Stokes mission to Tehran a year ago 
broke down largely on the point of how many British 
technicians should be employed in Persia and in what 
capacities. At the time most of the important British 
employees of the Oil Company were still in Persia; today they 
are scattered, and it would take some time to recover their 
services, just as it would take several months and probably 
several million pounds to get the Abadan refineries working 
again. But the Persian Government must have realised that 
(in Mr. Harriman’s words) “it has not got a staff of skilled 
technical staff of advisers who understand the practical and 
commercial aspects of the world-wide oil business, or 
even the great problems that exist in operating big oil pro- 
duction and refining.” In other words there is a chance, after 
a year of no oil and no revenues, that Dr. Moussadek and 
the British may realise that they can help each other, and 
that if they fail to do so the only beneficiary will be the 
Tudeh Party. 


Next Move for Steel 


The White Paper on the re-transfer of the iron and steel 
industry to private ownership has the basic merit that it 
proposes the restoration of the Iron and Steel Board, which 
supervised the industry in the period of harmonious advance 
between the end of the war and the onset of nationalisation. 
The powers given to the Board and the Government under the 
new scheme are rather more extensive than they were then, 
and it is difficult to see how the Opposition can frame a con- 
vincing attack on the old ground that public control of the 
industry is inadequate. But an attack (and a defence) there 
will certainly be, and there is no assurance whatever that in it 
economic realism will be given more weight than party 
polemics. The Daily Herald rushing in where the Labour 
Party leaders have not yet trod, describes the Government’s 
proposals as “ this crackpot plan ”-—a comment which carries 
no more promise of rational debate than the Daily Telegraph's 
claim that the White Paper presents “the best possible 
structure for the industry.” A highly centralised industry, 
a supervising Government Board, the abolition of the distinc- 
tion between the nationalised and non-nationalised sectors of 
the steel-making industry, the exclusion from the direct purview 
of the Board of engineering and other steel-using activities— 
all these are welcomed by the steel companies and much 
more likely to promote harmony and order in the industry 
than the curious mixture which was being compounded under 
nationalisation. But there are still plenty of dangerous 
tendencies within the industry itself, most notably the tendency 
to complicate unduly the relationship between costs and prices, 
and these tendencies are not removed or checked by the new 
plan. There are also plenty of difficulties to be faced in the 
process of transferring the securities of the nationalised com- 
panies to private ownership, and the plan in its present form 
does not, and would not, provide a complete formula for the 
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solution of all of these. But neither set of difficulties would 
be incapable of solution if the game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock over ownership could be abandoned and all attention 
concentrated on concrete problems of organisation. 


The Wage Issue 


The question of wage increases is rapidly taking on an 
aspect which it has not worn for some years. The assumption 
that there is a semi-automatic process whereby wage demands 
are made and granted, after a show of resistance, and the 
cost is passed on to the consumer through higher prices, is 
beginning to be questioned. In a number of cases, including 
the important cases of the miners and the railway unions, the 
employers have taken the strongest possible action open to 
them by rejecting wage claims outright. It is too soon to 
say that there is any general and determined resistance move- 
ment among employers, just as it is too soon to say that there 
is any concerted counter-attack developing among the unions. 
There is certainly no need to assume either of these things. 
Many of the recent claims have had the air of extreme bids, 
which the unions concerned could certainly not sustain by 
reference—which is usually made—to the rise in the cost of 
living, since the increase claimed usually far exceeds the price 
rise. Such claims should, in the natural course of bargaining, 
meet with a flat initial rejection. After that, if they have any 
genuine substance at all, they can be modified and, quite 
possibly, accepted in part. That may well be the outcome of 
many of the present round of wage claims, always provided 
that both sides keep their heads. Since there is no likelihood 
of a wage freeze and no sign of a desperate “ no surrender ” 
movement among employers, compromise is possible. The 
T.U.C. representatives on the Minister of Labour’s National 
Joint Advisory Council said only last week that wage negotia- 
tions ought to, be conducted industry by industry. It is incon- 
ceivable that such negotiations would lead to complete victory 
for the unions all along the line. It would be quite wrong if 
they did. The need for wage restraint is there, even though the 
T.U.C. may not accept it and the Government may be unable 
to enforce it. 


Prison Disclosures 


Few bodies do more useful work than the House of 
Commons’ Select Committee on Estimates. Striking evidence 
of that is provided by the committee’s report on prison con- 
ditions, published on Wednesday. The facts brought to light 
are disturbing in the last degree; some of them may properly 
be described as startling. The antiquated prisons of today 
are accommodating a prison population of 25,000—the highest 
figure for over sixty years—only by virtue of gross overcrowd- 
ing, which in many cases means that prisoners are sleeping 
three in a cell; in February 4,500 persons were so treated 
There is a shortage of prison officers—only enough to allow 
for one shift, so that prisoners are shut up in their cells for 
134 hours a day and do only 22 hours a week work on an 
average; at Parkhurst the weekly average is 18 hours. No 
blame is placed on any particular authority by the committee, 
but it is clear that conditions have been degenerating for a 
long time, and the failure of successive Home Secretaries to 
call attention to the situation and insist that steps be taken 
to remedy it must occasion some surprise. What is needed 
now, as the Select Committee suggests, is a comprehensive 
enquiry into the working of the whole prison system and the 
production of a comprehensive scheme of reform. The pro- 
vision of one or two more camp-prisons may be the quickest 
and cheapest way of relieving the immediate pressure, but 
that could be little more than a palliative. The construc- 
tion of new prisons would mean drawing on labour and 
materials urgently needed for the housing programme, but 
there are particular cases in which even this must be faced. 
The prison system as it is has been exposed as unhygienic, 
uneconomic, heartless. It must be reformed radically and 
without delay. 
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Schuman Plan and Reality 


Last week’s meeting in Paris of the Foreign Ministers of 
the six countries taking part in the Schuman Plan certainly 
managed to give an impression of brisk activity. M. Schuman 
himself jerked the gathering quite rudely to a sense-of reality 
by proposing outright that the headquarters of the coal and 
steel pool should be in Saarbriicken, thus putting the vexed 
question of the future of the Saar right in the forefront of 
discussion—which is of course where it should be. The 
question was not settled. It was decided that temporary head- 
quarters for the pool should be set up in Luxembourg. But 
at least the French Government is faced with the chance to 
loosen its hold on the economic life of the Saar, and the West 
German Government in its turn is given the opportunity to 
modify its claim to the ultimate inclusion of the Saar territory 
in Germany. The ball has been set rolling rather faster than 
anyone expected and the political implications of the originally 
economic Schuman Plan are clear from the start. And since 
that paragon of energy and initiative, M. Jean Monnet, is now 
confirmed in his position of President of the Executive of the 
High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community 
it may not be long before the Community has acquired an 
administrative machine that works. But the real test comes 
when it has some real material to work on—that is to say 
when the attempt is made to fit the existing industrial enter- 
prises producing coal and steel into a co-ordinated body. And 
that test may not come yet. According to the Treaty, now 
ratified and going into effect, there is to be a “ preparatory 
period ~ of indefinite length in which a common market is to 
be created and after that a “ transition period ” of five years, 
at the end of which, if all goes well, the Community will be 
in full being. There are obvious opportunities for delay and 
obstruction, as well as for adaptation and construction. It is 
now up to M. Monnet and the Governments concerned to 
show whether the Schuman Plan can be made to work. 


Ill Fares the Land 


By a coincidence reports of the debate of the House of 
Commons on transport in Scotland and reports of the 1951 
census so far as it bore on the continued depopulation of 
Scotland both appeared in the daily Press on Tuesday. The 
two questions are obviously interrelated. Without adequate 
transport facilities, whether by air, rail, water or road, life in 
the remote areas of Scotland becomes insupportable. Scotland 
remains a country of contrasts. It contains the second largest 
city, and some of the most sparsely populated areas, in the 
United Kingdom. It contains some of the best roads (for 
example, from Tyndrum to Glencoe) in the Kingdom, and some 
of the worst. Partly because there are so many of the latter— 
it is possible to drive thirty miles in the Highlands and not pass 
another vehicle—the rural population, tired of the social and 
economic disabilities resultant on isolation, are drifting more 
and more to the towns, or out of the country altogether; about 
one person in six is living in a rural area today, as compared 
with one in four in 1901. The proportion living in rural areas 
has decreased in every one of the 33 counties except 
Peebles, Kirkcudbright and Ross and Cromarty. Such a trend 
is not to be treated with indifference, for there is no finer 
stock in the world than the Scottish peasant, and his gradual 
disappearance would be an unmitigated disaster. To counter 
such a trend much more is needed than improved transport, but 
that happened to be the factor under discussion in the House 
of Commons this week. A discussion of the pros and cons of 
nationalisation in such a context is beside the mark. Undesir- 
able though Government subsidies are generally, there are 
cases in which for social or other over-riding reasons they are 
inevitable. The well-known MacBrayne steamers are subsi- 
dised at present, and must be. But they deal with special 
areas. What is needed on the mainland is better road and rail 
services, and the fact must be frankly faced and accepted that 
for the present at any rate many of them must be economic. 
In no circumstances can rural Scotland be left to wither away. 
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R. BUTLER, one suspects, rose to make his state- 
M ment on the balance of payments with something of 

the hollow feeling of the actor who knows in his 
heart that the play cannot live up to the preliminary puffs 
and wonders how long it will be before the gallery is hissing. 
We do not get to hissing in the House of Commons, but the 
cat-calls were prompt. One has never known a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer so derided by the Opposition when making 
a statement of the importance of Mr. Butler's. It approximated 
to a Budget speech and customarily “a divinity doth hedge” 
a Chancellor from coarse treatment on such occasions. That 
there was no venom in the Labour Party’s exhibition, that 
it was even jovial at times, made it none the less remarkable, 
Mr. Churchill himself looked on with strange surmise at what 
was happening, as though it was something new in his ex- 
perience. By the end it had nettled even the Chancellor. For 
a moment he lost his casual unconcern and severely reproached 
the Labour Party for treating the occasion with such levity. 

* * ar * 

The Chancellor was under two handicaps. First, he knew 
that what he had to say could not live up to Mr. Churchill’s 
doom-like trapdoor metaphor;.that there was not going to 
be anything approaching alert or alarm. Nothing can produce 
that sinking feeling in a speaker like a foreseen anti-climax, 
and so Mr. Butler’s speech was limp and lifeless. A more 
artful man, say a Lloyd George, would have seen to it that 
the anti-climax was smothered by rhetorical virtuosity, but 
Mr. Butler gave it to the House neat. Still, even Mr. Butler 
must have justice, though Mr. Gaitskell, greatly amusing as 
he was at times about the anti-climax, seemed to grudge it 
him. The Chancellor could report that his policy will achieve 
its immediate objective and bring us into balance during the 
present year. That is something. It was when he came to 
the long-term problem of building up a surplus that the speech 
seemed inadequate. 

* * * * 

This brings one to Mr. Butler’s second handicap. The one 
cardinal change he is making is that exports and not armaments 
are to have first call on the engineering industry. He told 
of this change in the pattern of the defence programme quite 
summarily, though he knew the Opposition, and especially the 
Bevanites, would want to know more. He would not, or could 
not, add a syllable; the development of the subject was for 
Mr. Churchill when he came to deal with defence. This goes 
to the heart of the rearmament controversy within the Labour 
Party and Mr. Bevan and Mr. Crossman, scenting a capitu- 
lation to their thesis, only treated Mr. Butler’s reticence with 
contempt. Mr. Morrison and Mr. Woodrow Wyatt also tried 
their hands at prising information out of the Chancellor, no 
doubt hoping for something to help them against the Bevanites, 
but they also failed. This did nothing to reduce the already 
abounding sarcasm of the Opposition. 

* * *” *” 


The Gallup poll showing that Mr. Aneurin Bevan has lost six 
points as against the other leaders of the Labour Party since 
March has caused no surprise in the Parliamentary party, 
whatever it may have done in the country. The Bevanites them- 
selves may have thought their chief was advancing irresistibly 
to the leadership, though even that is doubtful, but the rest 
of the party never believed it. What hold Bevanism itself 
has on the rank and file we shall discover at the Morecambe 
conference, but it is Mr. Bevan’s personal position that is 
raised by the Gallup poll. In spite of some superficial 
appearances to the contrary, Mr. Bevan never has been a 
darling of the party. His brilliance, such as it is, is suspect 
and his waywardness is feared. When, on Wednesday, Mr. 
Churchill was justifying “ the aew pattern” of rearmament on 
the ground that rearmament must rest upon a sound economie 
foundation he anticipated any exultation of Mr. Bevan’s by 
loading him with compliments on the part he took in launch- 
ing the original rearmament programme. H. B. 
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AFTER FAROUK 


place than a dungeon in Pomfret Castle, there is much in 

common between the decline and fall of King Farouk 
and of King Richard II. Both these young men (almost 
exactly of the same age at the time of their deposition) found 
the loyalty which had once surrounded them vanish almost 
inexplicably at the puff of a military rebellion. At first Farouk, 
like Richard, was presented with a demand to get rid of his 
favourites, of the Egyptian equivalents of Bushey, Bagot and 
Green (“ the caterpillars of the Commonwealth ”); this he com- 
plied with. In a further effort to save his throne he accepted 
limitations on his authority which left him, in theory at any 
rate, more or less powerless. Only when the last humiliating 
concession had been made was his abdication insisted on: 

“What must the king do now ? must he submit ? 

The king shall do it: must he be deposed ? 

The king shall be contented.” 
Already in Egypt the ex-King’s memory is being hounded even 
by those who had cause to be grateful to him. Yet, although 
like his grandfather, the Khedive Ismail (who was also forced 
to abdicate), he was extravagant and erratic, Farouk was (again 
like Ismail) neither cruel nor unintelligent. It may be that in 
course of time there will be something of a reaction in his 
favour comparable with the reaction which has recently taken 
place in Egypt in favour of the memory of Ismail. 

But now Farouk has abdicated and gone into exile. The 
stage is left to General Neguib. Is the General willing or able 
to play the part of Bolingbroke to Farouk’s Richard ? That 
is the question to which nobody, probably not even General 
Neguib himself, is at this stage capable of providing an answer. 
He has more than once defined the aims of the Army as limited 
and temporary, involving no more than the elimination of 
corruption and the ending of political instability. He has pro- 
fessed no wish to see the Army take over civilian responsibili- 
ties, and no Army officers appear in the Cabinet of Ali Maher 
Pasha. All the same, it must inevitably be some time before 
the leaders of the military junta can be satisfied that the aims of 
their insurrection have been fulfilled, and to their two professed 
aims must, of course, be added a third: that at no time in the 
future shall blame attach to them for having acted in defiance 
of the laws of the country. It is the desire to secure indemnity 
for their past actions which always tends to prolong a revolu- 
tionary body’s grip on power. The example of another reform- 
ing soldier in a neighbour country, Colonel Shishakli of 
Syria, is one that cannot be ignored. Colonel Shishakli used the 
authority of the Syrian Army to instal a civilian government in 
power, but after one or two attempts to conduct operations 
from behind the scenes he found himself obliged to assume the 
nominal as well as the real power. Events may direct Egypt 
along the same course. 

Meanwhile the Army leaders in Egypt are faced with an 
almost embarrassing volume of support. Everyone, including 
the Wafd and the independent parties, the Moslem Brother- 
hood and the Ulema, the Press and the populace, has welcomed 
Neguib as the embodiment of their own secret wishes. This 
chorus of praise is perhaps a little too good to be true, and in 
certain quarters a note of slight anxiety may be detected. For 
the one objective on which the Army has quite certainly set its 
heart is the bringing to book of those who have corrupted public 
life; and corruption has not by any means been confined to the 
Court or to the provision of faulty arms for the Palestine 
campaign. When the Court favourites have been punished and 
responsibility for the Palestine arms scandal has been settled, 
there will still be guilty consciences in Egypt. The Army may 
naturally feel particular resentment about the illicit fortunes 
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made from unserviceable ordnance, but the public in general 
resents all illicit fortunes, and the more extreme section of 
public opinion resents all fortunes, illicit or otherwise. In 
fact, if the drive against corruption really gathers momentum 
it is difficult to say where it would stop. Certainly not short 
of the Wafd, and the knowledge that this is so may account 
for the rather over-effusive terms in which Nahas Pasha greeted 
General Neguib as “ saviour of his country.” 

Writing sixty years ago of Arabi Pasha and his associates 
(until a week ago the last group of Army officers in Egypt 
to take over the reins of government), Lord Milner said that, 
“jit is possible to approve their aims, and yet to disbelieve 
entirely in their capacity to carry them out.” It is still too 
soon to judge either General Neguib’s capacity or his inten- 
tions, but it is certain that every politician in Egypt will be 
anxious to capitalise for himself the feeling of relief and hope 
which the military coup d'état has set off. In many ways it is 
unfortunate that the rise of General Neguib involved the fall 
of Hilali Pasha—a Prime Minister who had collected round 
him Ministers with the ability as well as the will to carry 
through much of the programme which the Army leaders them- 
selves have espoused. Yet the Army must obtain organised 
political support from one quarter or another, and if the breach 
with Hilali Pasha’s independents is not bridged the most likely 
place in which support can be found is in the Moslem Brother- 
hood. This group of radical puritans provides the logical 
backing for a moral purge of Egyptian public life; it is inex- 
perienced but well organised and resolute. Between them the 
Army and the Brotherhood could drain away much of the 
support that stays with the Wafd. 

Once, however, the preliminary political manoeuvres have 
been completed, the men in power in Egypt, whoever they may 
be, are going to be confronted with an acutely difficult economic 
and financial problem. The Egyptian Government is not as 
close to the borders of bankruptcy as is the Persian, but it is 
almost as hard put to it to find ready cash. The Wafd Govern- 
ment allowed the cotton speculators to drive up the price of 
cotton to a fantastic height, which made the Egyptian crop 
largely unsaleable in the world markets. The Government was 
then blackmailed or otherwise persuaded into buying the crop 
at speculative prices to avert a crash. The result is that any 
Government in Egypt today finds on its hands more than a 
million and a half kantars of unsold cotton, which can only be 
unloaded at a cost to the taxpayer of more than £E20m. This 
is Only one aspect of the present crisis, a solution for which 
cannot be much longer postponed. Meanwhile no more ster- 
ling releases are due from Britain for this year, and it would 
be optimistic for Egyptians to expect Britain to help them 
by buying the surplus cotton stocks at prices above the world 
level. The only way by which the Egyptian coffers could be 
quickly replenished would be by seizing the ill-gotten gains of 
the speculators and other racketeers of high finance and 
politics. Their names are known, and the extent of their 
fortunes is also roughly known; but some of them are very 
important men indeed. 

It is usual in the Middle East for Great Britain to be blamed 
for anything that goes wrong, and the fact that nobody has 
suggested that General Neguib’s coup d'état was organised by 
the British secret service is the clearest indication that so far 
it may be judged to have been a success. It is, indeed, as the 
General has himself insisted, a purely internal affair, in which 
no foreign agency has the need or the right to interfere. The 
British Government has officially recognised that this is so, 
and it was in many ways regrettable, therefore, that it accom- 
panied this recognition of fact by the dispatch of reirforce- 
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ments to the Suez Canal Zone, though it must be recognised 
that the move was prompted by the fear of possible mob- 
violence, not of any deliberate hostile action on the part of 
the revolutionary Government. The dispatch of reinforce- 
ments to Egypt has sometimes provoked, but never prevented, 
an assault on European lives or property there. It can safely 
be asserted that whatever his ultimate views on Anglo-Egyptian 
relations may be, General Neguib is not anxious at this junc- 


ture to revive the quarrel with Britain in an acute form. On 
a long-term basis the Army probably has more realistic views 
about the defence of Egypt than the Wafd had; on a short- 
term basis the General will have to show himself as loyal 
to the idea of Egypt’s “ national aspirations ” as his potential 
colleagues or rivals. A time for negotiation may come, but 
not until the new alignment of forces in Egypt has been made 
clearer than it is at present. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


inhabited by twenty-seven millions, mostly fools. The 
Editor of the Daily Express evidently holds a similar 
opinion of his own readers. On no other assumption is it pos- 
sible to account for the reporter concerned in the “ disputed 
interview ” with Mrs. Donald Maclean solemnly writing, and 
the Editor solemnly printing, a letter in which the reporter, 
rebutting the charges which he says have been made against 
him, writes : 
“For asking the lady a few inoffensive questions, which 
I have faithfully reported with accuracy, I am branded 
as a Villain.” 
This is melodrama that misfires. Nobody is much interested 
in Mr. Joyce’s questions. Nobody had suggested that he did 
not report them accurately. What, and what alone, the issue 
turns on is the answers attributed to Mrs. Maclean, which 
she protests strenuously, and is prepared, I gather, to protest 
on oath, that she never gave. On that Mr. Joyce sheds not a 
glimmer of light. The omission may, of course, have been 
accidental—if one can ascribe to Mr. Joyce and his editor a 
degree of myopia of which reporters and editors of the Express 
in the past have displayed singularly few symptoms. The 
question remains: what are the facts about the disputed 


interview ? 


A CCORDING to Carlyle this country in his day was 


* * * * 


In considering that full weight must be given, much more 
weight than has in most quarters been given, to the well 
known devotion of the Express to veracity. It is well-known 
because both its “ Controlling Shareholder,” Lord Beaverbrook, 
and its General Manager, Mr. E. J. Robertson, have proclaimed 
it. They proclaimed it in their evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Press in 1948. Lord Beaverbrook, describing 
the function of a good newspaper, said: 

“It should deliver the news without any bias and in a 
lively manner, in a manner that will satisfy those who 
want to read news, and at the same time to know that 
they are getting the news truthfully and honestly.” 

Mr. Robertson said: 

“Round the walls of the main news-room of the Daily 
Express ate big signs reminding the staff that accuracy 
is absolutely essential, We cannot look anywhere 
without seeing them.” 

Matter here to inspire all Fleet Street—as it doubtless does. 
It might, incidentally, inspire the Daily Telegraph, which 
published a short statement ascribed to Mrs. Maclean, and is 
not very convincing in its treatment of Mrs. Maclean’s firm 
denial that she ever said a word to the Daily Telegraph. 

* * 


Sir Alexander Cadogan must be counted one of the favourites 
of fortune. To get a Suez Canal Directorship, an O.M. and the 
Chairmanship of the B.B.C. Governors, all within the space 
of a single year or not much more is something that falls to 
the lot of no ordinary man. But Sir Alexander is no ordinary 
man and no living person is likely to begrudge him his distinc- 
tions. When Mr. Eden flew home from the Quebec Conference 
in 1943 he left Sir Alexander with the Prime Minister as 
adviser on foreign affairs. Whether the impression he made 
then, or the previous impressions which he confirmed and 
emphasised then, had anything to do with the appointments 
Mr. Churchill offered him after his retirement from his 
membership of the Security Council in 1950 only Mr. Churchill 


knows; but it may well have been so. Regarding his latest 
appointment it need only be said that Sir Alexander has never 
done any job badly yet, and he is unlikely to begin now. 

* * * * 


The French Ambassador did well to give a farewell party 
on Wednesday in honour of M. Michel St. Denis, who is leav- 
ing London after many valuable and active years in this 
country. M. St. Denis, under the pseudonym of Jacques 
Duchesne, was the leader and inspirer of the gifted team of 
French broadcasters who during the war sent nightly trans- 
missions to occupied France on the B.B.C. foreign service. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the effect of these broadcasts on 
French public opinion; they were gay, they were witty, they 
were inspiring and they told the truth. Paul Claudel has 
described how he and his family would crowd round their 
radio “like a litter of pigs seeking sustenance”; only with 
difficulty could they hear the voice of Duchesne and Oberlé and 
Bourdan through the jamming of the German and Vichy wire- 
less; but what they did hear was a tonic to their nerves and 
gave them faith in eventual liberation. After the war Michel 
St. Denis remained behind in London to help the Old Vic with 
training actors and with their own productions. He now 
returns to Paris, and will leave behind him memories of a 
staunch friend, a brilliant companion and a good Frenchman, 
and the good wishes of all who came in contact with him here. 

* * * * 

Studying, with the care it deserved, Viscount Simon’s reply 
to a proposal of Lord Jowitt’s in the debate on the Defamation 
Bill in the House of Lords on Monday, I lighted on a passage 
in which Lord Simon illustrated a contention by a reference 
to the proceedings of the Pickwick Club, and in particular to 
a derogatory epithet applied by Mr. Pickwick to a fellow- 
member—* his name, I think, was Mr. Blossom of Aldwych.” 
That pulled me up. A reference to Aldwych in a book pub- 
lished in 1836, when the old name had been dormant for 
centuries ? Whose was the slip, the speaker’s or the reporter’s ? 
I cannot say, but truth must be vindicated, and the truth is 
that the gentleman’s name was Blotton, which matters little, 
and his domicile Aldgate, which in the circumstances matters 
quite a lot. 

* * * 

Cricket, fortunately, has no concern with politics, but it 
sometimes has an oblique bearing on them. And there is just 
a touch of political—and more than a touch of psychological— 
importance in the announcement that Pakistan was on Monday 
elected to the Imperial Cricket Conference—and on the motion 
of India. This means elevation to Test Match status; at any 
rate that follows as a matter of course. The prospect is that 
Pakistan will play against India next year, and against 
England here in 1954. Its team can be assured of a warm 
welcome when it does come. 

* * . * 

I see that some impulse is to be given to the production of 
that revolting commodity, the prune (possessed, it is said, of 
certain medicinal qualities in keeping with its general 
character), in this country. It will not, it is said, be as black, 
as sweet or as wrinkled as the Californian prune, but it 
appears to be in other respects just as repulsive. There would 
seem to be no limits to the misdirection of human energy. 
As between prunes and prisms, prisms every time. 

JANUS 





The Democrats Choose 
A Winner 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN ; 
Chicago 
HE Democratic Party’s nominating Convention was a 
very nearly perfect example of the American faculty for 
making everything come out all right in the end. 
Those abroad who are aware of it know that the only thing to 
do is to reach for the aspirin tablets when this faculty is being 
indulged on an international scale—when the Americans, for 
example, go romping off into one of their Great Debates on an 
issue affecting the vital interests of non-American nations who 
are powerless to intervene in or to influence the outcome of the 
argument. The same general rule applies in a domestic brawl. 
It will look as though appalling mistakes are being made, and 
it will give everyone a headache, and when it is over the partici- 
pants will feel like the cat that fell into the concrete-mixer. But 
the chances will be that the right results will have been 
achieved. 

Last week’s Democratic Convention had two specific jobs to 
do. One was to select a Presidential and a Vice-Presidential 
candidate who would have the best chance of beating Mr. 
Eisenhower and Senator Nixon, the Republican candidates, 
at the election in November. The other was to tackle the situ- 
ation which, four years ago, led to the rebellion of the Southern 
Democratic States. They broke way from the Party, rejecting 
its candidate and producing a Dixiecrat candidate of their own 
who took well over a million votes away from Mr. Truman. 
During the five days when these two operations were being 
performed it looked at times as though both jobs might be 
bungled. It looked as though the three or four thousand men 
and women who were taking part in the big show might talk 
and think themselves into picking the wrong candidate and 
splitting the Party irreparably. But this was all part of the 
exuberant business of making everything come out right in the 
end. By Saturday the two jobs had been not merely done but 
conspicuously well done. The reason why it had been possible 
to select the best of the available candidates and the reason why 
the dangerous Party breach was most satisfactorily healed was 
that when the moment of decision arrived the delegates listened 
to and took the advice of the professionals—the men who, 
though they have none of the engaging qualities of the crusad- 
ing amateurs, know how to win elections. 

There were fourteen men who could formally be described 
as candidates. Three of them, Vice-President Barkley, Senator 
Russell of Georgia and Mr. Averell Harriman, were serious 
candidates in the sense that a victory by any one of them was 
not out of the question. But the major struggle was between 
Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois and Senator Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee. Senator Kefauver, a national figure only since his 
Crime Investigating Committee turned into the best television 
show of 1951, came to the Convention with far and away the 
greatest number of pledged votes. He had obtained them by 
announcing his candidature early, entering himself in the 
primaries at a time when there was little serious opposition to 
beat, campaigning vigorously and establishing the idea that he 
was the People’s Choice, as distinct from the Party bosses’ 
choice. A fortnight earlier Eisenhower had secured the 
Republican nomination because he was the People’s Choice, 
and on the face of it Kefauver might have seemed to have a 
good chance of repeating the achievement. In fact, though, 
his chance never was anything like as good as Eisenhower’s. 
This was partly because Kefauver, an unremarkable man, was 
not within a mile of Ejisenhower’s stature or political 
appeal. But it was also because President Truman and the 
Democratic Party bosses are more skilful men than the 
Republicans could find within their divided and embittered 
ranks. 

Mr. Truman’s skill, indeed, has been so wonderfully dis- 
played in the last six months that any observer who enjoys the 
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political game must feel an impulse to write of it lyrically and 
in superlatives. In a situation which became very difficult 
before it was eventually solved Mr. Truman made no single 
mistake. With one ill-judged word in the last few months he 
could have lost the fight for everyone except Kefauver, whom 
he was determined to keep out of the nomination. But the ill- 
judged word was never uttered. He endorsed no candidate at 
all, and he allowed none of the Party professionals to hand to 
Kefauver the opportunity the Taft faction handed to Eisen- 
hower—the opportunity to appeal to the country and the 
Convention as a brave under-dog fighting against the Machine. 
Instead Mr. Truman contrived that the delegates should 
assemble in Chicago for what was accurately seen to be the 
widest-open and least bossed convention in twenty years. Such 
self-discipline had the Machine observed that the delegates 
were bewildered by their freedom and found themselves wist- 
fully longing for the old days when there were bosses to tell 
them what to do. So Kefauver’s best hope was destroyed. 

But Mr. Truman and the professionals in the Party were 
having their troubles; for the man who was plainly seen to be 
the best candidate (meaning the candidate most likely to win) 
was. behaving in a most unprecedented way. 

Back in January, when he announced his determination not 
to run again, Mr. Truman in effect had offered the throne to 
Governor Stevenson and, as it is still amazing to relate, the 
offer has been turned down. The Governor, wanting four more 
years to finish a man-sized reform job in Illinois, worried about 
his personal position in the light of his divorce, and (as gradu- 
ally became clear) genuinely and humbly unsure of his capacity 
to hold the highest office in the nation, said No and meant it. 

Well, he has been nominated by delegates who have gone 
home feeling that this has been the first genuine “ draft” in 
modern memory—the first clarion call from the Party to a man 
who was truly reluctant to serve and was not merely 
manoeuvring for political ends. That itself is calculated to 
inspirit the Party; and it is a result for which Mr. Truman (a 
good enough politician even to crush down his irritation over 
Stevenson’s temperamental] behaviour) is principally respon- 
sible. An inspirited Party with a first-rate candidate never was 
easily beaten, and most of those who watched the Convention 
felt at the end of the week that this is what the Democrats now 
are. As to Stevenson himself, few of those who have seen him 
and heard him and read his speeches over the last four years 
can have any serious reservations. He is liberal in the 
moderate sense; he is not a radical experimentalist, or an 
impractical dreamer, and there are no similar epithets that can 
be attached to him by the instinctively conservative. He is 
literate in the best sense: his language is cultured, arresting 
and sometimes memorable and moving. He has a fine presence, 
an air of dedication and a civilised sense of humour. 

To have managed, in the face of his extraordinary reluc- 
tance, to “draft” Governor Stevenson (with the well-liked 
Senator Spackman of Alabama as mate) for a campaign which 
he now promises to wage with all his considerable resources 
would alone entitle the Democratic Party to feel that it had 
put in a very good week’s work. But it has done the second job 
too. Not since the first election of Roosevelt in the days of the 
Great Depression have the incompatible elements within the 
Party been so infused with the feeling of unity as they now are. 
There is a curious psychology about it. What the Southern 
Conservatives believe is leagues removed from what the 
Northern Liberals believe, and it would be idiotic to believe 
that the Convention has somehow brought their views into 
alignment. The old battles, never decided—the fight over the 
claim that the Federal Government should have powers by 
which it could compel the Southern States to cease discrimina- 
tion against their large negro populations, the fight over the 
Senate filibuster rule which allows a Southern minority to block 
the passage of legislation for which a majority has been plainly 
established—will go on as before. 

But for a while, probably for the duration of the campaign, 
the anger and the heat have been dispelled. An armistice 
between the Southerners and the Northerners has been signed. 
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Under its terms the Party lets Dixiecrat bygones be bygones, 
and drops the idea—produced at the beginning of the Con- 
vention—of disciplinary action to insure the Southern States’ 
future loyalty. For a while it looked as though the delegates 
would go along with the Northern Liberals who wanted to 
deprive of the right to vote in the Convention those States which 
failed to sign a pledge that the Party nominees would be placed 
on their election ballots next November. But when the 
affronted Virginians, South Carolinians and Louisianians dug in 
their heels the Convention thought again, abandoned its belief 
in the need for a pledge and gave the top priority to unity. It 
did so because it was evident that a new Dixiecrat rebellion 
might be more serious than the last one was—if only because 
the rebellious states this time might vote for Eisenhower, there- 
by doubling the force of the blow to the Party. Eisenhower 
probably lost a lot of Southern votes when the loyalty pledge 
was dropped. As things stand now, after this highly successful 
Democratic Convention, it looks as though Eisenhower is going 
to have a very hard row to hoe. 


The Close 


By SIR HENRY BASHFORD 


ALISBURY is the most distant of our three market-towns. 

To go there is always something of an event. And, 

whenever we do, we turn into the Close. Apart from 
the fact—undisputed in Wiltshire—that it contains England’s 
most beautiful cathedral and is itself contained in what 
is, perhaps, England’s loveliest square mile, all that the 
county stands for is to be found within it and comes and goes 
through its arches. Its ample lawns are never so spruce as 
to be unsprinkled with daisies when these are in season. Its 
comfortable trees—not too many of them—have been given 
all the room that they need to stretch in. Every house, whether 
mediaeval or Georgian, that contributes to make its boundaries, 
has modestly taken for granted its architectural perfection and 
has no need, therefore, to emphasise the obvious. 

Once inside its gates, nobody hurries or even wants to hurry. 
The cathedral won’t run away, and each of its circumambient 
dwelling-places is a valid excuse for lingering. All the summers 
through which they have lived have long ago, in their walls, 
become winter-proof. The roses that cover them are always 
there, or have left last year’s ghosts behind them. Nothing 
and nobody is exigent. Even the spire is not too aspiring. 
If you are in search of grandeur, it all seems to be saying, 
you can go to Canterbury or York. If it is the princes of 
the Church that you are looking for, or their commanding 
thrones, you can travel to Durham or Lincoln. But if not you 
are welcome. Ours is not that sort of cathedral or that sort 
of close. Nobody would be surprised if, on a market-day, 
a cow or two should stray into it. 

I have a friend whose life-long ambition it was to live, when 
he retired, in the close at Ely. But though I have the deepest 
respect for Ely, respect is the term rather than affection. There 
it stands, the tower above the fens, still unbowed by all the 
invasions of winds and floods and alien warriors, defender 
of the Faith, the cathedral militant, but it would be easy 
to imagine, living in its austere precincts, a similar order of 
clergy, gaunt men, given to fasting, and ready to die for a 
dogma. But it would be difficult to imagine such men 
emerging—or ever having emerged—from these sun-impreg- 
nated houses in Salisbury. They would surely be a little rosier, 
a trifle rotunder, their gaiters, if they wore them, more 
plumply filled. Somewhere, we are certain, behind their 
mullioned or many-paned windows, standing upon some 
Jacobean or William-and-Mary or Regency sideboard, is a 
bottle—to be opened with discretion—of well-chosen port. 
There are no doubt times and places, they would agree, for 
crusaders—though may not the world, at the moment, be just 
a little tired of crusades ?—but there are also places and times, 
or there should be, for preserving the gentler contentments. 

The sculptor who sometimes visits us, and one of whose 
works is in the cathedral, is always urging that the old screen, 


now propped in segments against the wall of the north-east 
transept, should be restored to its former place. The sense 
of mystery that once lay beyond it—a sense that it was 
originally designed to foster—is no longer evoked, he forcibly 
contends, by the uninterrupted view from the west door. But 
so far his efforts have been in vain. Mystery, it appears, is 
not greatly desired. There is no mystery about the cathedral, 
placidly islanded in its green acres, and there is none in the 
Close itself. Its choir-boys play cricket there, or used to, 
on summer afternoons and, from the garden backs of the 
adjacent houses a three-pound trout can occasionally be caught. 
It is true that, many years since, in an act of loving-kindness, 
the Mother of God appeared to the priest Edmund—afterwards 
canonised, albeit somewhat reluctantly, and by the sculptor 
depicted—but would not such a visitation, if it were to happen 
again, depend rather upon the recipient than on anything like 
a screen ? 

And indeed, in a June dusk, it might well happen again— 
more probably here, perhaps, than at Ely—to some grey-haired 
canon stooping, in his garden, to pluck a weed from between 
his dephiniums. But it could also happen, I think—it being 
this particular close in this particular county—that the willows 
might part, in the same or another June dusk, to confront him 
with a trespassing god from the river, a little taken aback by 
the encounter, and, if it should, the canon, I am sure, would 
regard him with benignity—trusting that he and his friends, 
if any of them still survived, weren’t too disturbed by the 
cathedral bells. 


Evita and After 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


NTIL the coming of Evita, only one woman—a hand- 
some Irishwoman, “Madama” Lynch—had ever 


played a dominating part in the public affairs of a 
Latin American republic. La Lynch, in remote and backward 
Paraguay in the middle of the last century, dazzled the popu- 
lace with her Parisian finery; but she worked mostly behind 
the scenes. Eva Duarte de Per6n, in the middle of our own 
century, came out into the open and, being a true child of the 
times, used all the latest devices of publicity to assist her in 
the fulfilling of her mission in the great and progressive republic 
of Argentina. Evita was gravely underrated by the British Press. 
The limelight distracted attention from the fact that she was 
an astute and capable stateswoman, a fanatical social reformer, 
and a warm and emotionally generous personality—though she 
was not lacking in feminine vindictiveness. Historians will 
certainly attach more importance to her achievement in 1945— 
when, at a most critical moment in his career, she was largely 
responsible for obtaining her friend Colonel Perén’s release 
from arrest—and her subsequent success in enlarging the popu- 
lar basis of the Peronista régime, than to the abundance of her 
jewellery or the extravagance of her wardrobe. Few dema- 
gogues have had such a devoted, able and hard-working 
consort as had President Perén. Few women have received 
such adulation as was lavished upon Evita. A shrine will now 
be erected in her honour—probably in the extensive popular 
park that she created—which, as a place of pilgrimage, will 
rival the basilica of the Virgin of Lujan, on the outskirts of 
Buenos Aires. 

Eva Duarte was born of humble, peasant parents in 1919, at 
Los Toldos (literally: ““ The Awnings ”’) in the flat and feature- 
less province of Buenos Aires. A celebrated author and states- 
man, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, wrote of the pampa 
scenery: “I wonder what impression must be made on an 
Argentine by the simple act of fixing his eyes on the horizon of 
his country and seeing—and seeing nothing.” For Sefiorita 
Eva the empty horizon of the pampa was (as it had been in 
the eyes of the early Spanish conquistadores) the way to El 
Dorado. So the ambitious girl boarded the (at that time 
British-owned) train to glittering Buenos Aires. In the capital, 
a few years later, she was not only a radio star known in every 
Argentine household, she had become interested, too, in the 
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development of a new trade union for public entertainers. In 
October, 1945, when Perén was under arrest, she mobilised 
the workers— the descamisados ot “ shirtless ones,” as an 
unfriendly newspaper described the pro-Perén crowds from the 
industrial suburb of Avellaneda—who demonstrated in the 
central streets of the city until the Colonel was brought from his 
place of confinement to the balcony, so reminiscent of Musso- 
lini’s, overlooking the Plaza de Mayo. The couple were married 
within a week. 

Husband and wife confidently believed that their own evi- 
dent happiness and their dedication to the task of social and 
economic reform would bring happiness and prosperity to the 
people of Argentina. Instead of relying on the support of the 
army and the Jockey Club landowners, they gave political 
power to the workers—whose interests had been neglected by 
previous Governments—and to the women, who voted for the 
first time (the majority, for Perén) at the second elections of 
the Peronista era, in 1951. They raised the workers’ wages 
again and again, and Evita acquired huge sums of money from 
taxation, casino profits and wealthy individuals and companies 
to finance her mammoth Social Aid Foundation, which (among 
many other services) has distributed clothes and food to the 
poor and built apartment-houses and hospitals for the workers, 
homes for the aged and for indigent women, and a model 
Children’s Village. When Senora Peron had to undergo a 
serious operation last November she refused to enter one of 
the private nursing-homes in the Avenida Alvear district of the 
capital frequented by Argentina’s snobbish alta sociedad, who 
had always snubbed her; instead, she insisted on being taken to 
an ordinary workers’ clinic, built by her own Foundation. 

1951 was a difficult and disappointing year. Inflation out- 
stripped the rising wages and produced, in particular, a railway 
strike which even Evita’s warm appeal could not dissolve. 
Later in the year the protests of the Army, the Church and some 
Peronistas compelled Sefora Perén to abandon her cherished 
intention of standing as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency of 
the Republic; and in the following month an abortive but dis- 
turbing military revolt occurred among the garrison near 
Buenos Aires. Finally Evita’s health broke down. 

Of course Eva Perén had too much personal power, and 
enormous sums of public money were squandered. When the 
American journalist, Miss Fleur Cowles, asked her about the 
Social Aid Foundation’s method of keeping accounts, she 
replied: “ Keeping books on charity is capitalistic nonsense ! 
I just use the money for the poor. I can’t stop to count it.” 
Perhaps Evita had a presentiment that she might not have many 
years to live: she worked long hours and at a terrific pace. Her 
book La Razdén de mi Vida, published in 1951, is not only 
naive and emotional: it is breathlessly written, or dictated. In 
a page or two this girl from the pampa who had become, almost 
overnight, a fairy-tale princess, disposed of old Europe, which 
she visited only once—and then very briefly, though spectacu- 
larly—in 1947. She found that in Europe welfare work was 
very cold and inadequate; it lacked the element of love. So 
Evita put love—and glamour—into the welfare work of the 
Peronista régime. This may sound absurd to a European— 
and, indeed, to many Argentines. But Argentina is young and 
optimistic, and Evita was young and optimistic. Argentina is 
so rich in natural resources that there is a local saying: “ No 
Government, no matter how extravagant it may be, can ruin 
us.” And even the impoverished masses did not grudge Evita 
her finery; she was the living proof that El Dorado, after all, 
was no mere myth. 

The secret of Evita’s success was, of course, her own 
emotional personality; but the fact that her work was so per- 
sonal will now create many problems. The Eva Peron Social 
Aid Foundation holds very substantial funds today; but it has 
no head and no organisation; the sources of its future income 
are ill-defined and uncertain; its functions duplicate those of 
several Government departments; and it is liable to become a 
centre of corruption, which would eventually lead to a public 
scandal most harmful to the régime. Likewise Senora Perdén’s 
powerful influence over the trade unions was exercised very 
personally : the leader of the General Confederation of Labour, 


Sr. José Espejo (literally, “Mr. Mirror”) was, indeed, the 
mirror of her wishes, which he humbly conveyed to the lower 
ranks of descamisados. What will happen to Sr. Espejo, now 
that Evita is dead? Even she could not break the railway 
strike last year; and inflation is still advancing. If General 
Perén’s hold over the workers were to weaken, the Army would 
feel correspondingly stronger, and although many officers 
whose loyalty was under suspicion have been purged, the officer- 
class as a whole have always resented the President’s use of 
organised labour as a counter-weight against themselves. 
Nevertheless, the widespread respect for Evita’s memory among 
the masses may, for a while at least, enable President Perén to 
restrain the descamisados’ agitation for higher wages; and a 
good harvest would work wonders. 


African Airfield 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


T three in the morning the airfield becomes active. The 
lights are switched on along the runway. The motor- 
coach arrives with the outgoing passengers, some still 

dressed for the heat of Africa, some already sweating in their 
London suits. One or two men who had been lounging about 
in rather shabby shorts reappear in the large hall wearing smart 
caps and tunics. Thereby the weedy little man who weighs 
the passengers’ luggage reveals that he has a DF.C. And 
thereby the willowy and supercilious young aesthete who has 
been playing dice with Harry the barman turns out to be the 
customs-officer. 

The African who runs the postcard and souvenir store brings 
out his elephants in alleged ebony, his ivory statuettes, his 
carved masks, his articulated wooden crocodiles. Bare-footed 
African waiters appear in the restaurant, buttoning their white 
tunics. One of the luggage-porters, squatting outside the 
entrance, coughs his dry T.B. cough with that infinite accept- 
ance of misfortune that characterises the black man. The sky 
fills with noise as the great machine circles the airfield and 
comes down on the landing-strip. Before the passengers are 
allowed to leave it one African official enjoys the crowning 
moment of his day; with his flit-gun he sprays the interior with 
obnoxious insecticide. Then the aircraft is emptied of its 
passengers while it is being refuelled. 

Most of them drift towards the restaurant for one more 
cup of coffee, one more sandwich. Some sit slumped sleepily 
in their chairs, surrounded by their parcels. Others hasten to 
the curio-stall and bargain for wooden giraffes or hippopotami. 
Two men pace slowly up and down the hall discussing politics 
in a desultory way. After an hour the loud-speaker calls on 
them to re-embark. In a few moments the large white building 
is empty again and the curios are locked up in their cupboard. 
The African staff line up and wait smartly at attention while 
the machine lumbers across the tarmac to its starting-place. 
A radio message from the control tower, and its engines burst 
into a roar. As soon as it is airborne the station staff relaxes. 
The fire-float drives back to its garage. Off come caps and 
tunics. 

A lurid, red African dawn, and the heat begins. As the 
hours pass the few people about the place move more and more 
languidly. One of the African porters finds the energy to throw 
stones at a family of baboons loping obscenely across a corner 
of the airfield. A Moth signals its arrival, and makes a bad 
and bumpy landing. “ That’s old Warren,” says an airline 
official. “He flies better when he’s bottled. You'll see this 
evening if you're still here.” ‘“ Old Warren” turns out to be 
a fine, burly man with bright blue eyes, but his over-red face 
and his paunch suggest that he no longer does enough of the 
physical work on his immense farm. He shows a patriarchal 
tolerance towards the Africans who crowd forward to carry his 
packages, and they obviously love him as much as they hate 
his wife, one of those pale, tired women whose voice automati- 
cally becomes harsh and hard when she addresses a black man. 
The Warrens have double whiskies at the bar, and then drive 
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off to town with the Station Commander. 
behind it a heavy cloud of red, laterite dust, which later settles 
on the branches of the monotonous thorn-scrub. 

A few more machines touch down in the course of the day— 
the south-bound Sabena, the bi-weekly service to Nairobi, the 
daily service to Livingstone and Salisbury, one charter plane 
Carrying a party of engineers up to the mines, another carrying 
three American big-game hunters. And between each visitor 
there is a hot, long period with nothing to do but listen to Harry 
the barman telling you once again about the days, twenty years 
ago, when he tramped up to this God-forsaken hole on his flat 
feet. And the more he curses it, the more you know that he 
loves it. Just before sunset “ Old Warren ” walks across to his 
Moth with the ponderous care of a man who wants to pretend 
he isn’t drunk. With great efficiency his shrewish wife super- 
vises the storage of the cargo of tinned foods, cases of drink 
and a month’s papers out from England. As easily as if he 
were mounting a bicycle he takes off, and heads for the lonely 
luxury of his farm. 

With startling suddenness night is here again, and the air 
is loud with the noise of crickets. The restaurant is unusually 
lively, for there is a farewell dinner for the Patersons, who have 
been transferred to South America—and their son, Bill, who is 
twelve years old, will go to school in his fourth continent. 
“ Must be better than this place,” says the Station Commander 
when he proposes their health, but Molly Paterson begins to cry 
when she tries to second her husband’s reply to the toast. 

The party breaks up early, for most of the men have to be 
on duty before three next morning. The cars disappear into 
the night. A jackal howls. There is a sudden sharp cry from 
some animal in mortal fear. From the native lines comes the 
insistent drumming of tomtoms. The airfield is once again a 
part of Africa. 


In a Highland Deer-Forest 


By SETON GORDON 


OACHING gangs have been at work among the Highland 

deer. Fast cars with powerful headlights bewilder the 

deer, which are held in the headlights and shot, the 
carcases being subsequently picked up by lorries which follow 
the leading car. It might be thought that the deer could find 
safety in the woods, but the deer-forests where poaching is 
carried on are treeless or almost so. Yet in certain forests are 
woodlands of Scots fir and birch, the former trees survivors 
of what is usually named the old Caledonian Forest, in 
which roamed wolf and elk, beaver and wild boar. 
The Forest of Mar in Aberdeenshire is the home of some of 
the finest natural Scots firs in Britain. These trees grow 
so slowly that there has been no appreciable increase in their 
size since first I knew them almost fifty years ago. These old 
trees have no seedlings to continue their line. Deer eat each 
sapling as soon as it peeps above the heather. 

A deer-forest of a different type is to be found in the Isle of 
Skye, an isle whose special Gaelic name is Eilean a’ Ched, 
Island of Mist. Here, beneath the grim rocks and screes of the 
Black Cuillin, no fir-trees grow, and the land is bare and inhos- 
pitable. One clear March day I was on the high tops. 
The air that afternoon was thick with the blue smoke of heather 
fires burning on the low ground, yet on the hills the winter’s 
snow was so hard that it easily bore the weight of a man. That 
day I saw no deer, and the scene was singularly desolate, yet as 
I rested, in bright sunshine, to spy through my glass a distant 
loch which lay beneath a dark precipice, I saw there the white 
forms of seven whooper swans, their plumage pure as the snow 
above them. One of the swans swam in close to the shore, 
grounded in the shallows, and seemed about to wade ashore 
when it turned abruptly and swam majestically back to deep 
water. In Iceland, summer-haunt of most of our whooper 
swans, the birds are sometimes seen cropping short green grass 
on a hillside beyond the sight of any water. 

These whooper swans of Skye were then in the domain of the 
golden eagle. There is, so far as I know, no record of an eagle 


The car leaves- 


attacking a swan, which, in this country at all events, has no 
aerial enemy. But later that day, when a hoarse, far-carrying 
croak heralded the dark form of a raven flying across cliffs far 
below me, I thought of the almost perpetual warfare between 
eagle and raven in many Highland deer-forests. Only two days 
earlier | had seen three ravens enter, perhaps unwittingly, the 
territory of a golden eagle. The great bird was perched upon a 
rock. The ravens flew high over him, and had almost crossed 
the hill-top when the eagle, uttering three sharp yelps, high- 
pitched and shrill, rose into the air and soared in idle pursuit. 
Then ensued the aerial tourney which follows almost always 
the same course, the ravens one after another diving upon the 
eagle, the eagle meeting their attacks by turning on his back 
and thrusting out his talons which could crush the life from 
any raven venturing too near them. 

The raven, during the last twenty years, has increased in 
Highland deer-forests and has spread toward the east. In the 
forests of Mar and Invercauld in Aberdeenshire, for example, 
the raven, so recently as 1930, was unknown as a nesting 
species. It has now arrived here, or rather returned, for this 
district was its home in earlier times, when the kite nested in 
the Ballochbuie Forest above Balmoral and the goshawk was a 
terror to the birds of the old Caledonian Forest. 

In summer when the deer of the forests move up to the high 
hills to escape the attentions of that biting fly known as the 
cleg it is one of the Tabanidae or gad flies) they enter the 
haunts of the ptarmigan, a bird from which it is generally sup- 
posed the red grouse is descended. The winter plumage of the 
ptarmigan is white, a colour which, in its snowy country, gives 
it considerable protection against eagle and fox. During April 
and May the summer dress is gradually assumed, but the wings 
remain white throughout the summer. Ptarmigan are true 
children of the mist, and are happy, and even boisterous, in 
snow. Yet there are seasons when, impervious to cold as they 
are, a late snowfall causes them anxiety and distress. 


The war years saw a great decrease in the numbers of 
ptarmigan and red grouse indeed, at the close of the war there 
were so few ptarmigan on the Cairngorms that it seemed un- 
likely that they would ever regain their former numbers. Favour- 
able nesting seasons since then have resulted in a considerable 
increase, yet the numbers of the peak season of 1923 have never 
been approached. British, Indian and Norwegian troops 
patrolled the Cairngorms, and stories were current at the time 
of ptarmigan being shot on the nest, yet the remarkable increase 
in foxes, and to a lesser extent of wild cats, during the war 
years was the chief factor in the almost complete disappearance 
of the ptarmigan. The foxes and wild cats are now under con- 
trol, and the ptarmigan are increasing. 

In 1914 the wild cat was on the verge of extinction in the 
deer-forests of Scotland. The First World War, when man’s 
hand was no longer against it, gave the wild cat the opportunity 
to re-establish itself, and the long years of the Second World 
War were also favourable to it, so that it has spread to districts 
where it was unknown in the memory of man. The wild cat 
is the most savage inhabitant of a deer-forest; it is indeed 
generally considered to be untamable. In a deer-forest a number 
of years ago my wife and I had a heather-hide in position at 
an eyrie of a golden eagle. This hide, carefully constructed, 
remained intact for a number of years. The deerstalker on 
whose ground it was happened to pass the hide on a snowy 
winter day. He looked in at the back, heard a scuffling, and saw 
a large wild cat disappear through the hole in the front of the 
hide where the camera was accustomed to be placed in position. 

Changed days are come to almost all the Highland deer- 
forests. Many of the lodges have been turned into hotels; sheep 
pasture on the hills and cattle in the glens. Some forests are 
now absorbed in National Parks; over others hikers from neigh- 
bouring youth hostels roam at will, disturbing the deer. Some 
forests are let to “ middlemen,” who in turn let the stalking for 
the month, for the week, even for the day. Tenants no longer 
live in lodges, but in hotels. This may necessitate long motor- 
journeys, but it is next to impossible in these days to obtain a 
staff to run a shooting-lodge. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 
Oxford in the Vacation 


By DAVID WAINWRIGHT (St. Edmund Hall, Oxford). 


CANADIAN lady was recently reported to have said 

that she had found Cambridge more attractive than 

Oxford, “because the village is so much prettier.” 
This endearing remark may be seen to plumb the depths of 
the situation, at least so far as Oxford is concerned. The 
city is no longer the pretty village of a hypothetical yesteryear. 
But perhaps the Canadian lady was a little hasty. It is true 
that there is no longer academic calm in the High, except 
very early on Sunday mornings in the winter; it is unfortun- 
ately correct that dons crossing the High preoccupied with 
deep thoughts are likely to reach an early grave. In Charles 
Lamb’s Oxford the vacation was quiet. “ The walks at these 
times,” he wrote, “are so much one’s own—the tall trees 
of Christ’s, the groves of Magdalen! The halls deserted, 
and with open doors inviting one to slip in unperceived, and 
pay a devoir to some Founder... .” Today, the halls are 
filled with gentlemen from the National Coal Board, intent 
on some course or conference. One slips through open doors 
only to be ushered firmly towards a lecture on budgetary 
controls on overheads (at Queen’s) or improved methods of 
production (at University College). 

Oxford is on the main routes for day trippers. On 
Saturdays and Sundays the High crawls with enormous luxury 
coaches. These we might have expected. But during the 
week we are invaded by ladies “doing” Oxford between 
Blenheim and Eton. In the last month we must have been 
hosts to the sixth forms of every girls’ school in the British 
Isles, and several from the continent, as they cavorted on our 
lawns and chattered in our chapels. Each batch is escorted 
by ladies who are pressed by their charges to expound the 
mysteries of “bumps”; and the results of Eights Week, 
chalked on our walls, evoke explanations which are always 
ingenious and often accurate. The ladies of Somerville and 
Lady Margaret Hall must have been watching the river all 
the time. These girls are up and about early—so early indeed 
that one is hurried to complete one’s morning toilet before the 
route to the baths is barred by a score of pretty prying 
Amazons of the guide-book. Little Mary wants to take a 
photograph of our well, and her clear young voice (as she 
tells all twenty of her friends, individually and with affec- 
tionate schoolgirl slang, to get out of the way) penetrates the 
furthest recesses of the library. Joan (self-willed girl !) wants 
to snap the chapel, and they argue the merits of their respec- 
tive views with some heat. 

Scarcely has the lowest leaf on the smallest tree calmed 
down after fluttering its leaves in flirtation when the first 
elders arrive, climbing out of their coaches to exclaim, “ Oh, 
look, isn’t it lovely!” It is; but quarter-hourly acclaim 
becomes wearisome. These ladies are accompanied by a 
guide with some knowledge of the history and traditions of 
the buildings. The guide imparts this knowledge to her party 
in the lodge, which is an excellent sound-box, and everyone 
can hear quite clearly every word. Then they process 
solemnly round the quadrangle, as if carrying out some strange 
religious rite—as, of course, they are. 

Then there are the foreign tourists, who are altogether more 
unpredictable and delightful. I have it on reliable authority 
that the other day a taxi screamed to a standstill outside my 
college. In its last convulsive jerk it shot out from the back 
seat a gentleman in slouch hat and very pale clothes, with 
camera at the ready. He dashed through the lodge, took a 
snap, paused in flight to mutter “Gee! The smallest 
college!” and then tore back through the lodge and into 
his taxi as it began once more to move forward. But most 
foreign visitors are not so hasty, and they take immense pains 
to record their enjoyment. Last week we met Pa (who had 
a large plate camera), Ma (pocket camera slung round the 


neck), Junior (with the next smaller size in folding cameras) 
and a small boy of not more than five years, who waddled 
about cheerfully, pointing a box camera at the college cat. 

Perhaps these visitors would have driven Charles Lamb away 
for ever, had he not already been frightened by the nightly 
rush-hour. All the city workers cycle across Magdalen bridge 
to their homes in Cowley, while the Cowley workers cycle the 
other way across the bridge to their homes on the other side 
of the city at Botley. This two-way traffic is symbolic of the 
city’s delight in the small paradoxes of life. But Lamb would 
certainly have gone to Bodley and watched Mr. Mark Batten 
carving the likenesses of two university officers on the bosses 
at each side of an entrance arch. During the last few weeks 
it has been a pleasant speculation to consider whose these 
chiselled features might turn out to be. Now, the secret is 
out, and they are announced in the Press as the University 
Registrar and Bodley’s Librarian. 

Not so long ago the pavements outside the Examination 
Schools saw the traditional celebrations when the written 
papers of the Second Public Examinations ended. _ Now, in 
twos and threes, we drift back in sub fusc for our vivas; but to 
the people in the streets we are strangers. They watch us 
walking down the High, and the piercing shouts of small boys 
ask perpetually, “Mummy, why is that man wearing those 
funny clothes ? ” 

Oxford today poses as a scholar with a penchant for show- 
manship. It still has that “ wondrous charm of antiquity ” 
which appealed to Lamb—who was himself a mere visitor, 
“ defrauded in his young years of the sweet food of academic 
institution.” He could take Addison’s walk, though, today; 
or stand in the shadow of the mighty Bodley, and still feel 
that “ nowhere is so pleasant, to while away a few idle weeks 
at, as one or other of the universities.” [| was reminded of 
him by an old gentleman, over eighty, from Bradford, who 
sat beside me in the Botanical Gardens one fine morning 
last term. He told me that he was being driven about the 
country by his children, who the week before had taken him 
to Cambridge. “ But,” he said, “ I’ve always wanted to come 
and see Oxford.” He looked up, and watched the sun playing 
on Magdalen tower, in the clear air. 





Che Spectator, July 3ist, 1852 


At this moment Drury Lane Theatre presents one of those 
extraordinary spectacles for which we should in vain seek 
a parallel beyond the precincts of the histrionic profession. 

The history of the last few years has amply proved the 
difficulty of supporting this large establishment even under 
the circumstances that have promised a fair chance of 
remuneration. Opera has been tried, the “legitimate” drama 
has been tried, spectacle has been tried; but one experiment 
after another has ended in the unseemly phenomenon of doors 
prematurely shut; and nothing has answered, save M. Jullien’s 
promenade concerts, and the band of equestrians and acrobats 
who every now and then have converted the stage into a circus, 

With these facts strongly impressed on our memories, we 
look with a feeling almost of admiration at the present attempt 
to draw the London public to Drury Lane Theatre. _A gentle- 
man named Buchanan, who has the whole of his art to learn, 
and at the same time gives no indication of native genius— 
who has collected a number Of traditions, which he does not 
know how to manage, and spoils even his best passages by 
a mistaken style of elocution—this gentleman plays Hamlet 
and Shylock as a “star,” surrounded by a company which 
is composed of small artists from other theatres released by 
the recent closings. With this sort of exhibition a manager 
hopes to succeed jn an establishment where even the most 
spirited attempts have proved abortive, and that at a season 
of the year when London theatres, by the natural order of 
things, are instinctively avoided by the London public, and the 
resident on the banks of the Thames looks wistfully to the 
Rhine, the Seine, or the Meuse. We can only say with 
Celia in As You Like It, “ Oh wonderful. wonderful, and 
most wonderful. and yet again wonderful, and after that out of 
all whooping!” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE appointment of Sir Alexander Cadogan as Chairman 

of the Board of Governors of the B.B.C. has, I observe, 

induced our leader-writers and commentators to express 
many varied and interesting opinions. All of them are agreed 
in paying tribute to Sir Alexander’s eminent public services, 
to the breadth and depth of his experience, and to the personal 
authority he exercises with such effortless calm. All of them 
are conscious of the fact that, with the introduction of 
Governors representing Wales, Northern Ireland and Scotland, 
with the appointment of a new Director-General to succeed 
Sir William Haley, and with the impending introduction of 
sponsored television, Sir Alexander will be faced with prob- 
lems greater than any previous Chairman has had to meet. 
Some of them suggest however that Sir Alexander will be at 
some disadvantage in that his experience, formidable though it 
be, has been derived from diplomatic encounters and has thus 
been esoteric. It has been suggested even that a man who will 
have to control and guide the tycoons of Broadcasting House, 
to maintain amicable relations with such jealous and assertive 
bodies as the T.U.C. and the 1922 Committee, and to preside 
for all we know at the intrusion of commercial advertisers into 
the sacred grove of television, ought to possess more direct 
knowledge of the mysteries of the B.B.C. organisation, of 
parliamentary and party susceptibilities, and of the tastes and 
prejudices of the ordinary housewife. It may be true that Sir 
Alexander has a more expert acquaintance with the lobbies of 
Geneva and Lake Success than with those of the House of 
Commons; it may be true that he has never yet had to cope 
with the driving force of our powerful advertising magnates, 
and it is certainly true that he knows almost as little about the 
soul of the ordinary British housewife’as I know about vectors 
or quaternions. But that is not the point. 

* * * * 


The function of the Chairman and Governors of the B.B.C. 
is to maintain truth and virtue; it is not to ascertain whether 
the housewives of Leeds or Godalming enjoy the Third Pro- 
gramme or whether they do not. Within the B.B.C. there are 
some ten thousand ardent men and women who spend all their 
days and most of their nights pondering on what the British 
housewife likes. There exists within the many mansions of the 
huge palaces and country houses tenanted by the Corporation 
an intricate, mechanical and abominably efficient instrument 
entitled “Listener Research.” It is, I suppose, the duty of 
those gifted people who devise and produce the programmes to 
study these weekly quotations of popular response; but such is 
not the duty of the Governing Body. The duty of the Govern- 
ing Body is to see to it that the monopoly is executed without 
fear, prejudice or favour; that it is protected against pressure 
from politicians, industrialists or trades union leaders; that it 
remains immune to the temptations both of corruption and of 
undue sensitiveness to press attacks; and that not for one 
moment does it weaken in its consciousness of the responsi- 
bility implicit in the vast privilege with which it is endowed. 
The administrative and executive staff of the B.B.C. are, I well 
know, deeply imbued with this consciousness; perhaps the 
greatest of the many services rendered to the Corporation by 
Sir William Haley is that he has succeeded, by his pervasive and 
persuasive example, in imposing upon his enormous staff the 
habit of these high standards; but there will always remain the 
danger that the exhaustion engendered by an unremitting time- 
table, the discouragement caused by constant public criticism, 
the nagging tyranny of Listener Research, may tempt the B.B.C. 
to seek ease and safety by giving the public only what they 
think they want. 

* « * * 

The Chairman of the B.B.C. ought not to be a man with 
technical qualifications; it is not his business to know about 
frequency modulation. The Board is not supposed to initiate 
programmes, or even to discuss them in any detail; on the rare 
occasions when it ventures to do so, an expression of pained 


if deferential embarrassment descends upon the firm features 
of the officials, as if some indelicacy had been committed. The 
business of the Board is to maintain the standards established 
by Lord Reith and Sir William Haley; they are there, as con- 
stitutional monarchs, to “ advise, to encourage and to warn.” It 
is their business also to protect the Corporation against illegiti- 
mate encroachments and to see that the Charter is scrupulously 
observed. They must be imperturbable, judicious, impassive 
and they must possess such repute, authority and experience 
as will enable them to inform Cabinet Ministers where, if I 
may use the expression, they get off. It must be realised that 
the vast incessant task imposed upon the B.B.C. is one that 
frays the nerves. The slightest miscalculation, the smallest 
slip, the tiniest deviation from the norm, arouse immediate and 
passionate protests; the telephone in the Duty Room shrills 
immediately with angry voices calling from afar. People for- 
get the strain of these operations and fail to realise how wear- 
ing it is for the nervous system to have to execute an unremit- 
ting task when the inadvertence of a single second can arouse 
the rage of twenty million listeners. I am not suggesting that 
the B.B.C. is staffed by ten thousand neurotics: I am suggestin 

only that the captain and officers on the bridge must be men o 

iron nerves. The main quality required of the Chairman is 
imperturbability; Sir Alexander Cadogan is the calmest man I 
know. 

* * * * 

It is possible, it is even probable, that within a few years 
television will have rendered the old sightless programmes as 
out of date as the soundless film. It was this prospect that 
rendered so many people suspicious of the introduction of 
sponsored programmes into television, since in twenty years 
from now that little flickering screen may have swamped the 
whole of broadcasting. The popularity of television may, as 
the Americans are, now discovering, produce effects of the 
greatest social significance. It may be that the children of 
future generations will derive from television all their enter- 
tainment and instruction and that, instead of acquiring the 
habit of listening or reading or playing, their little tired eyes 
will remain affixed in half-darkened rooms to the shapes 
gesticulating across that illuminated rectangle. Unless great 
precautions are taken and great wisdom applied, that may mean 
the end of all true education, which is based on difficulties sur- 
mounted and not on information effortlessly acquired. Con- 
versely, the fact that events and personalities are projected into 
the living rooms of private individuals may change the whole 
atmosphere of political expression and even alter the theory 
of representative institutions. Already, as Alistair Cooke 
informs us, the great white soul of the United States has been 
seared by the spectacle of the Chicago Conventions. Hitherto 
the American elector had taken almost for granted the antics 
of the party managers and cheer-leaders; but when he actually 
saw these movements and manoeuvres upon the screen, the 
vulgar falsity of the whole carnival shocked him profoundly. 
It may well be that television has killed the whole undignified 
method by which the two parties in the United States would 
select their candidates for the most important post in all the 
world. Which is to the good. 

* * * * 

I regard broadcasting in all its forms as of such importance 
to the human race that I rejoice as a citizen that our own system 
should be the most honourable of all. It would indeed be 
lamentable if, for commercial or other reasons, we were to 
cheapen the great instrument that Lord Reith forged. I rejoice 
therefore that the new Chairman and the members of the new 
Board should be men of the world, distinguished for their 
wisdom and integrity. They will be obliged to deal with this 
new and fearful medium of television, a medium more 
influential, as Horace foresaw, than any sound broadcasting :—~ 

“Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subiecta fidelibus. . , 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


We're Not Married. (Odeon, Leicester Square.)}——-Son of Paleface. 

(Carlton.}———-Where’s Charley ? (Warner.) 
AMERICAN films on American themes are more cloyingly complacent 
these days about the American way of life than in the self-questioning, 
self-satirising days of Front Page or Nothing Sacred. So it is good 
to taste even the rather milder sub-acidity behind the wit of We're 
Not Married, an episodic comedy of half-a-dozen couples whose 
marriages turn out to be invalid, and who are thus given a chance 
to think again after a couple of years’ trial run. Their marriages 
had been performed by a semi-literate justice of the peace who had 
failed to notice that his appointment was post-dated (the part is 
played with endearing woolly-mindedness by Mr. Victor Moore), 
and it is part of the fun that the film pokes at American manners 
and morals that he was given the job-by a State capitol crammed 
with his cousins and his aunts, 

The various episodes slap, gently and not so gently, at sponsored 
broadcasting, the divorce and alimony laws, and beauty contests ; 
only one—inevitably the last, and inevitably the weakest—is senti- 
mental, and two are beautifully written and beautifully acted sketches. 
Miss Ginger Rogers and Mr. Fred Allen coo at each other and at 
their breakfast cereals like sucking doves as long as their microphone 
is live; away from the broadcasting studio they hate each other 
almost too much to snarl. The opening sequence of this first 
episode, entirely silent, is a model piece of film-acting and film- 
direction—and very funny. As the courteous victim of a gold- 
digging wife and a blackmailing lawyer, Louis Calhern gives a 
politely comic performance fit for drawing-room comedy at the St. 
James’s ; how elegantly a Texas oil millionaire can yield up alimony 
—and how smoothly turn the tables ! Had this been a French film 
we should be talking of a new Guitry. 

* * * * 

The two other new American comedies are in a lower class than 
this. If ** comedy,’’ that is, is not too couth a word for the latest Bob 
Hope film, Son of Paleface, and for Where's Charley ?—a film 
adaptation of a musical-comedy adaptation of Charley’s Aunt. 

Mr. Hope used to delight us with the wooden-faced neatness with 
which he put over the wisecracks provided (presumably) by his gag- 
writers ; the wooden face is not enough without the wisecracks. The 
jokes furnished by trick-photography and an almost-talking horse do 
not fill the bill, and it would take the Marlene Dietrich of Destry 
Rides Again to give gusto to the songs that in this film Miss Jane 
Russell has to sing from the bar-counter of the Dirty Shame Saloon. 
Unlike Miss Russell's figure, the film falls flat. 

So, too, does Where’s Charley? The original very simple joke lay 
in the contrast between what was virtually a pantomime dame and 
the sweet sobriety of Victorian Oxford. Fill the quadrangles of 
what I take to be St. John’s (the film was made in Oxford) with all- 
singing, all-dancing, all-technicoloured undergraduates, all in little 
gorblimey caps and—where’s Charley, and where’s the point ? 

CyriL Ray. 


MUSIC 


THe programmes of this year’s Promenade Concerts contain no 
absolutely new works, no first performances. Instead there are 
sixteen works which have never been played at a Prom. and are for 
the most part recent works which the audience will be hearing for 
the first time. Eleven of these are by British composers, and the 
rest are by foreigners already known in this country by other works. 
There is a high percentage of concertos, and this is natural in a series 
of popular concerts, for the concerto is a dramatic and therefore 
immediately attractive form. 

Many will be hearing Rawsthorne’s second piano concerto 
(September 3rd) for the first time, and Britten’s violin concerto 
(August Ilth), though by no means new, has not won a place in 
the ordinary concert repertory. Howard Ferguson’s piano concerto 
(September 18th) was highly praised after its first performance 
earlier this year, and the concert at which Dame Myra Hess plays 
this and the Schumann concerto will certainly be a gala night. 
Racine Fricker’s violin concerto (August 29th) and Gordon Jacob’s 
horn concerto (September 8th) will appeal to different tastes, but 
both eminently deserve their inclusion ; and it will be safe to say 
that Dennis Brain’s playing of Jacob’s deft, well-shaped and eupeptic 
music will delight even those whose general taste is rather for Fricker’s 
more difficult and more fashionable music. Doreen Carwithen, 
whose piano concerto is being given on August 25th, is probably 
an unfamiliar name ; I have only heard chamber music of hers, which 
certainly made a good impression. Violin concertos by Piston 


(July 30th) and Nielsen (September 5th) and a two-piano concerto 
by Martinu (August 14th) are certainly worth hearing; but I am 
less attracted by the second piano concerto of Dohnanyi, a composer 
who hardly wins a place among the novelties. 

Those who look at the Prom. programmes with a jealous eye for 
the interests of our own composers will rejoice at the generosity with 
which Vaughan Williams is treated this year—all six symphonies, the 
Tallis fantasia, Tudor Portraits and the Serenade to Music; and will 
approve of Walton’s symphony and two concertos. They may at 
the same time observe that Berkeley, Rubbra and Tippett are not 
represented. Russian composers are perhaps natural Promenaders, 
in that their music generally has a strong, immediate emotional 
appeal and is highly and attractively coloured. But does Rachmaninov 
earn the royal treatment he has received this year—all four works 
for piano and orchestra and the third symphony as well? And 
Shostakovich’s first and Prokofiev’s ** classical ’’ are surely due for 
a rest, if for nothing more drastic. Stravinsky’s Psalm Symphony 
(August 26th) is an excellent choice, apparently not new to Prom. 
audiences, but a work which benefits from closer acquaintance more 
than many of Stravinsky’s later pieces. 

I should like to make a plea for a more generous treatment of 
Berlioz. The Fantastique, Royal Hunt and three not very typical 
extracts from The Damnation of Faust give an inadequate idea of his 
grandeur and range ; and, since choral works of the size of Elgar’s 
Music-Makers find a place in these concerts, it would surely be 
possible to include at least part of Roméo et Juliette. Since concertos 
figure so largely, Harold in Italy might also become a regular feature 
of the Proms. It is an extraordinary fact, too, that with the single 
exception of Strauss’s oboe concerto there is no German work later 
than Till Eulenspiegel, written before the death of Brahms. That 
Germany has indeed lost her musical hegemony of Europe is a well- 
established fact, but has she abdicated quite to the extent this would 
suggest ? MARTIN COOPER. 


EXHIBITION 


CALCUTTA presented a sword of honour to the young major-general 
who had routed the Mahrattas at Assaye, and there was a silver table- 
service from his victorious Deccan army. Sword and silver were the 
first manifestations of that flood of monarchical, municipal and 
military gratitude that was to engulf the sepoy general, in the course 
of little more than a decade, in dukedoms and marshals’ batons, 
portraits and porcelain, the Golden Fleece and the Garter. 

It was a great age in which to be a great captain. Mr. Osbert 
Lancaster’s phrase, ** full-blooded yet intellectual, aristocratic and 
at the same time slightly vulgar ’’ is pretty well as true of /e style 
Empire as of English Regency, and at Apsley House—now, happily, 
the Wellington Museum—is the style in all its splendour, speaking 
loudly and in a variety of accents from monumental Portuguese 
silver and Berlin and Vienna porcelain, Meissen and Sévres. The 
table that carried the Waterloo banquets is flanked by tall candelabra 
of Siberian porphyry, the gift of the Tsar of all the Russias. In 
the place of honour among the old masters taken from a fleeing 
Bonaparte’s baggage at Vittoria is the contemporary portrait of the 
conqueror who had ridden in triumph into Madrid, and been painted 
there by Goya. 

London's latest museum is One not so much of the Duke and his 
victories—not at all of Wellington the private gentleman—as of the 
florid taste of his florid time. The taste, indeed, of florid princes. 
Here are the gifts and the portraits of the corpulent monarch whose 
armies he commanded and of the corpulent monarch whose throne he 
restored, but nothing, save a campaign medal or so, to recall the 
Peninsular veterans he led, and only a couple of tricolor standards to 
speak for the veterans he defeated. There are the Garter robes, but 
not the plain blue coat and the low cocked hat he wore at Waterloo. 

What truly personal pieces there are among the splendours are all 
the more appealing in their simplicity : the travelling canteen with 
its plain silver teapot, the cheap deal travelling-desk, and the slips of 
treated parchment on which he pencilled his orders in the field. 
And along with the dressing-case and its tooth- and shaving-brushes 
are the three little boxes, each still with a pill or two inside, the 
prescription still legible on their lids: three grains of rhubarb, one 
of James powder, one of calomel and one of Castile soap. It is 
among such few homelier exhibits generally, rather than the gold 
collars and the ceremonial silver, that old soldiers will think of 
Wellington as an old soldier, and it is here especially that one can 
imagine the more costive campaigners of a couple of world wars 
experiencing a twinge of fellow-feeling for the field-marshal. 

ALEXANDER Pym. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 126 
Report by Limpet 


The following advertisement appeared four years ago under the 
heading ** Personal’’ in a country newspaper: ** Cricket—Will the 
Boiler Engineer Gentleman who met an Assam Tea-Planter at the 
Gentlemen yv. Players match at Lord’s kindly communicate with 
Box....”’ The usual prize was offered for a report of the con- 
versation that takes place at the reunion, assuming that it embraces 
(gentlemanly) boiler-engineering, Assam tea-planting and cricket. 

I half expected that one of the pair might enter, but neither did ; 
and, mercifully, no one spoofed an entry beginning: ‘* Dear Sir, 
As a matter of fact we did renew acquaintance and . "> It might 
have been difficult to avoid giving the prize for the reported con- 
versation that followed, no matter how trivial, if it were, or seemed 
to be, a true report. 

The insertion of the advertisement seemed to me to argue one of 
the following: compatibility amounting to enchantment with his 
companion, on the part of the tea-planter ; or, in his case, a leave 
made terrible by loneliness ; or agonised punctiliousness regarding 
some small, imagined, obligation (‘‘ Ill buy you a half-pint next 
time we meet ”’). 

There could, of course, have been other reasons. J. P. Mullarky 
suggested each picked up what he assumed to be the other’s kit ; 
PM that they wished to exchange jobs. Several made politics the 
common ground the couple shared. ‘* The unions used to play 
cricket with us, but this body-line stuff the shop-stewards throw at 
us...°’ (Admiral Sir W. M. James). 

I award a first prize of £3 to G. E. Assinder, who made the couple 
a pair of Mr. Jingles (** Quanko Samba—last man left—sun so hot, 
bats in blisters *’) clearly mutually infatuated and unlikely to en- 
counter sparring partners of such mettle except infrequently. 

To W. D. Gilmour for a baroque conversation-piece that matches 
up well to the tone of the advertisement ; and to R. B. Browning, 
whose dialogue had an authentic ring, £1 each. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(G. E. ASSINDER) 


ae pt ts eal give the Empire away. Wha’d’ye expect, hey ? These 
Indians. Beat us at cricket soon.’’ 

** Boilers, ah ! ”’ 

** What ? ’’ 

** Hutton : reminds me of a turbulent flow air preheater : smooth, 


controlled—er—poetic. Aye, a grand Yorkshire lad—and the best boilers 
come from Yorkshire, too. 

Maybe, maybe. But there’s ne guts in the nation. | 
Free wigs. Youngsters,no manners. Tigers, bang, bang ! 

** What ? ”’ 

‘* Big fellows. Used to shoot 
sinuous : reminded me of Woolley. Lot 0’ rabbits now.’ 

**Aye, like the Lancashire side. I never thought much of Lancashire 
boilers, either. Conical cross-tubes.’’ 

** Comical ? Worse than comical, Sir. With a Government like 
this, no enterprise. And where does it all end, hey ? in the decrepit, 
degenerate, emasculated, spineless cricket of today. Give the Empire 
away, that’s what they do.’’ 

** But not Hutton. Have you ever seen a Babcock double-ended 
marine boiler ? 300 Ib. per square inch. Lovely : precision instrument. 
Like Hutton on a sticky wicket.’ 

** Square inches, eh? But the youngsters don’t go to India today, 
Sir. No enterprise. Blasted coolies getting saucy. Tea’s not what it 
was either. Remember we had a good team in °09. Naga district, 
Haw, haw! Little feller like Freeman skittled ’em out once. Ants 
under the crease.’’ 

‘*Ants ? oh, ah! Nuisance like scale. 

** Haw, haw! not soft soap, eh what ? 
Got sound views.’’ 

**And you, sir. 
other, especially about Hutton. 

*“*A sundowner...... 


, Spoon-fed. 


"em. Friend of mine, dead shot, 


Soft water’s the answer.’’ 

I like you, Sir: sensible. 
You’re not argumentative like. Understand each 
Have a beer ? ”’ 


SECOND PRIZES 
(W. D. GiLmour) 

There’s splendour, is it not, in the sun’s rays’ striking of the 
great gasometer. A huge vertical boiler it is surely. All winter 
long am I yearning for the sight. The verdigris is all of the pitch. 
There’s nostalgia for you $ And how restful is it, after the clamour 
of the rivettings, to regard one’s handiwork clear standing in these 
verdant purlieus. 

T. P.: I consider this ground sociable and a very whirl of gaiety after 

the remoteness of the garden. I shall never forget Monday’s last- 

wicket stand. You were here ? 
Sorry am I to say, man, that I was rolling the red hot metal, my 
mates around me, copper and steel and fire was it all—but now 

tranquil am I. 


mE: 


B. E.: 


1932 161 


T. P.: To me it seems all bustle and stir. How quickly the itinerant 
vendors perambulate ! With what elan do the figures jump in the 
frames. Only sorry the memsahib doesn’t care for it. 

B. E.: An acquired taste it surely is. Quietness and contemplation in 
these precincts are very excellent things. Oh, there’s a stroke sir ! 

T. P.: He is an orange pekoe of a batsman. 


(R. B. BROWNING) 


P.: Gad Threadscrew, glad to see you again. 
‘E.: Well, well, if it isn’t old B. Tee himself ! 
P. : Didn’t have a chance of ending our chat last time ; you remember, 

you Said that the tea ration would come off and I was saying that the 


aes 


idea, though an excellent one, would not be considered by the 
Socialists . . . ; 
B. E.: Good shot, sir! Yes of course, I distinctly remember that. 


T. P. : They’re all for beer . .. Gad, that Gentleman ought to be a Player 
. yes, beer at some frothy price few can afford. Run, you paralytic, 

run ! ! Phew! 

B. E. : I wish they knew as much about steel as they seem to know about 

beer. Mind you, the Tories aren’t making much of a show. 

T. P. : My dear chap, if you had to clean up the mess made by someone 
else, it would take you some time. . . Hell, he’s been bowled ! 

B. E. : Goose makesa duck ! Whata headline for the Sundays. That’s 
the end 

T. P.: What about some tea, or a chota peg ? 

B. E.: My dear fellow; you can’t drink in this country at tea-time. 
Don’t forget our licensing laws. 

T. P.: Then tea it is. Most disappointing—the score I mean. (They 
walk away.) How’s business with you ? 

B. E. : Oh we’re working at high pressure, trying to get steel allocations, 
There is more blood pressure than steam = in our outfit. 
We're rusting in this country, Tee old boy, rusting . 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 129 


Set by R. Kennard Davis 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a poem of not 
more than eighteen lines, entitled ‘* Disillusionment,’’ based on and 
including the following lines from Wordsworth’s poem: 

She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight. 
I saw her upon nearer view 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than August 13th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of August 22nd. 
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NOW READY 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 
By STEPHEN NEILL 


ie this vivid picture to which strangely different ages 
and civilisations have contributed, the Author pays 
no more attention than can be helped to dogmatic 
considerations, but surveys the Christian Society 
acting and reacting in its environment and constantly 
open to the influence of new conditions and ideas. 
17s. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW AVAILABLE 


RELIGION AND THE 
GROWING MIND 
By BASIL A. YEAXLEE 


THE revision of this book, which has been out of 
print for some time, includes a substantial new 
Preface surveying the most recent contributions of 
importance made to the subject. It will be of the 
utmost value to parents and teachers whatever their 
attitude to what is commonly called religion. 
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E \RLY IN THE 1890’s, Commander Henry Bradwardine Jackson 


— knowing nothing of the work of Marconi — first conceived 
the idea that torpedo boats might announce their approach toa 
capital ship by the use of wireless waves. In 1895, in the torpedo- 
school ship ‘Defiance’ at Devonport, he began secret experiments 
on Admiralty instructions. Before the end of the year he 

had succeeded in transmitting, from one end of the ship, 

signals of sufficient intensity to ring an electric bell in 

the receiving circuit at the other. After meeting Marconi, 

who first visited England the following summer, he went rapidly? 
ahead with the evolution of naval wireless telegraphy, making 
vital contributions to the development of world 

communications. The tempo of modern life has certainly 
quickened since 1895, when Albert E. Reed first developed the 
production of super-calendered newsprint. In the reclaimed 
straw paper mill he had acquired the previous year, his first 
machines produced but six cwt. of paper an hour. Compare 
with this the six tons an hour reeled off the modern high-speed 
machines in the great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper Group 
— their continually-expanding production including newsprint, 
kraft and tissue papers. For to-day the Reed Paper Group with 
its great resources and technical experience is one of the 


largest paper-making organisations in the world. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


As I expected earlier in the year, it has turned out to be a great 
season for rabbits in this locality. Fields that never had them before, 
so long as I can remember, have them now by the score. Every 
bank has several burrows, and young ones race for the hedge as one 
walks through the pasture. Wild rabbits seem to increase more rapidly 
if the early spring is favourable, and this is not surprising, because 
the young mature quickly. It was a fairly mild, warm spring with 
us, and there was less rain than usual. A cold spell with rain can 
easily kill off the young in the nests in the open field, and, at the 
same time, it delays intensive breeding which takes place when con- 
ditions become suitable. Conditions this year have been just right, 
and the numbers have increased to an extent that will keep the 
population large for a long time to come, Pothunters are having a 
great time, and jt jis a poor night when they come down without five 
or six. I fancy that a large number who have taken to the business 
shoot the sitters, but, however they get them, they make no impression 
on the rabbits to be seen at every corner. 


Slate Fences 

Slate fences are unlikely to be found anywhere but in a slate- 
quarrying district. From the look of them they are an old thing, and 
yet so effective that I wonder they have not been exported. The fences 
vary a little in height, but stand high enough to protect a field. They 
take the form of slats, each about eight or nine inches across and 
half an inch in thickness, The height is roughly three feet, and wire 
is woven or interlaced between each slat to hold it in its place. Such 
a fence would last for ever but for the fact that the wire lacing is 
bound to rust in time. Some of the fields of Caernarvonshire are 
enclosed by slate, for the county is famous for its quarries. Not only 
is it used for roofing, but gate-supports are slate slabs, steps are 
slate, flags and gravestones are all of the same material. The slate 
district is one of the wettest parts of the country, and the roofs of the 
towns and villages show at their best when they glisten with rain 
running down them. The valleys inland are marred by mountains 
of slate residue on which nothing can grow, and I am always puzzled 
that such quantities of material are not shipped away to make 
foundations for new roads or crushed and used in making concrete. 


The Poplar Tree 

Few birds seem to trust the poplar tree in this area. Sometimes 
a thrush or a blackbird makes use of the lower branches, but for 
the rest the poplar tree is hardly ever the choice. Do birds know 
trees that are safe and those that are unsafe? Rooks are often 
credited with such knowledge. The poplar is not a safe tree, It 
looks beautiful as it stands in the morning sun. It sways in the 
breeze and whispers to the passer-by, but, when the first high wind 
comes, one of its branches may split down. It gives hardly any 
shelter, so there is little chance of man being beneath it in a gale. 
Last year on the road behind the glen one of the tall poplars split. 
It blocked the way for a little while but it was quickly removed, for 
a poplar tree is light, its wood being buoyant and easily carved into 
boats by small boys. The stump of the tree that remained had a 
black-and-brown scar down it, and it was evident that the crack 
had been increasing over a long period. I could remember the tree 
as it had been and it had always looked sound. 


Reverting to the Wild 

Walking home, I met Dick, who told me that his dog had once 
gone wild to have her pups and he had had to bring the family 
back to civilised surroundings, My grandfather had a collie bitch 
that did the same thing, enlarging a rabbit-hole until it was big enough 
to take her young. By accounts she was more wild than Dick's dog 
for she would allow no one to approach the “den.” Reverting to 
the wild state is a common thing with cats and dogs, particularly 
when they are having their first litter, but once I saw it happen to 
a large white sow. The sow disappeared about the time she was due 
to have her litter, and after a search she was found on the fringe of 
a boggy bit of ground where she had made a sort of nest by pulling 
up round rushes. The mound of rushes was about eight feet in 
diameter and three or four feet in height. The sow had crawled into 
the middle of the heap, but she was discovered and brought home in 
time to have her confinement in clean straw, It was not her first litter, 
but the first time the wild instinct had taken her. 


Earthing Up 

Earth up growing greens and celery. Use a good insecticide to 
counteract leaf-miner. Draw earth away from onions to allow them 
to swell out. Three good crops of weeds in a season are more than 
enough. Use a hose in the potato patch to prevent the current crop 
seeding. JaN NIALL, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In Defence of Tyndale 


Sir.—I hope you will allow me to comment on the paragraph by Janus 
dealing with the translation of familiar passages in the Bible. The 
particular verse discussed by Janus was— 

“In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, 
I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you.” 

Of this verse, taken from one of the most moving and beautiful 
chapters in the New Testament, Janus said: “But the Authorised 
Version ‘many mansions’ is obviously unsatisfactory: a house does 
not contain mansions in the modern sense of the latter word.” With 
great respect to Janus this is most painful reading, and seems to ignore 
considerations of much more importance than exact literal transla- 
tion. If modern translations are required and produced, it must be, 
I suppose, because they are intended to displace the Authorised Version 
for popular use. The question is: is this a desirable thing or iy it not ? 
It may be recalled that Quiller-Couch jn his lectures at Cambridge 
on Reading the Bible said in this connection— 

“ Although men do not go to the stake for the cadences or the 
phrases of the Authorised Version, it yet remains true that these 
cadences, these phrases, have for three hundred years had a most 
powerful effect upon their emotions. They do so by association 
of ideas, by the accreted memories of our race enwrapping conno- 
tation around a word—say the word Jerusalem or the name 
Sion . . .—words that can affect men to tears who never connect 
them in thought with the actual geographical Jerusalem . . . but 
with a quite different home from which they are exiles.” 

The verse in question is in the same category. It is taken from 
Tyndale’s translation of 1525, which he left unaltered in his most care- 
ful revision of 1534. When the revisers began their work on the 
Authorised Version in 1604, they had before them not only Tyndale’s 
translation, but all the translations that had appeared in the seventy 
years following his death. Westcott said of Tyndale’s translation that 
it was “his noblest monument” and added: “ Nothing seemed trifling 
to him, we may believe, if only he could better seize or convey to 
others the meaning of one fragment of Scripture.” Tyndale preserved 
“many mansions” and the Forty-Seven retained it. For them it was 
the perfect expression, and time has set its seal upon it. It was 
the same use of the word that Shakespeare employed in Timon of 
Athens— 
“Timon hath made his everlasting Mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood,” 
and a glance at the O.E.D. will show similar examples. When John 
Mason Neale, perhaps the greatest of all translators of hymns, was 
preparing the English version of the magnificent poem of Bernard of 
Cluny which we know as Jerusalem the Golden and Brief Life is Here 
Our Portion, he used the word— 
“For mortals and for sinners 
A mansion with the blest.” 
It is interesting to me to_recall that when I was at the Bar I was 
counsel for the defence in the last prosecution for blasphemy brought 
in this country, At Common Law the gist of the offence is the use 
of language having a tendency to vilify the Christian religion or the 
Bible, The prisoner was charged with the publication of a scurrilous 
pamphlet which included the words: “ When Jesus said * In my Father's 
house are many mansions,’ he meant flats.” He was very properly 
acquitted, and Janus js in no danger even if he substitutes “ rooms,” 
“ resting-places” or “ abodes.” 

But the cadences from the Authorised Version that are dearest to 
our memory are from Tyndale—* Let your light so shine before men,” 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” “And ye shall find rest unto 
your souls,” “Consider the lilies of the field”—and they were all 
altered from his first translation. “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ” has gone into the common speech. It has not only a beauty 
of its own but the added beauty of association. It was the speech 
of our fathers and their fathers before them. It is familiar in our 
mouths, and belongs to our heritage of English speech. When a 
generation arises that prefers Moffatt to Tyndale, and exalts exact 
translation above these things, it will be time for our earthly house 
of this tabernacle to be dissolved, if I may still be permitted the use 
of such language.—Yours faithfully, NORMAN BIRKETT. 

Royal Courts of Justice. 

[Janus writes: Sir Norman Birkett raises an interesting and important 
point on which very much could be said. The words are those of 
Christ. What actual term He used in the Aramaic in which He no 
doubt spoke we do not know. But St. John used a word which may 
have been accurately rendered by “mansions” jin Elizabethan days, 
but does not at all convey Christ’s meaning in the English of today. 
“ Resting-places ” does, and I venture to. submit that if that term had 


enjoyed four hundred years of currency in this context there would 
be no complaint of it on grounds of cadence. For the rest—but there 
is too much more to say; Sir Norman and I will have various oppor- 
tunities of saying it out of Court. About the Authorised Version 
generally we shall not seriously differ.] 


Sir,—In 1931 I heard Canon B. K. Cunningham use the term “ dak 

bungalow” to interpret St. John’s “many mansions.” He pointed 

out that it was appropriate to the upward journey of the soul after 

death, using temporary resting-places on the way. Perhaps others of 

your readers can say whether Canon Cunningham was quoting from 

an earlier commentator.—Yours faithfully, E. M. BULLOCK. 
St. Rule, Windermere, Westmorland. 


Sir,—Why did Janus not mention the translation of the New 
Testament by Mgr. Knox? It is the most spiritually enlightening I 
have found, and it has no bias. He used the term “ dwelling-places,” 
but surely “mansions” is less circumscribed than these others ?— 
Yours faithfully, HELEN POMEROY. 
15 Harlow Oval, Harrogate. 
Sir,—To the several variants of the Greek “ monai” rendered in the 
A.V. of the New Testament and recorded by Janus, one occurs to me 
which was in frequent use in Ireland in past years. In return for a 
kindness the wish was expressed, “that his Honour may have a bed 
in heaven.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, HuGH W. FLANAGIN. 
25 Longfield House, Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.5. 


The Winston Churchill Trophy 


Sir,—I do not think it is so funny that Mr. Fenner Brockway should 
enquire earnestly why the Iver Heath Conservative Association used 
a U.S. servicemen’s baseball tournament to raise money for party 
purposes, and why Mr. Churchill allowed his name to be given to 
the trophy donated to the winning team. But perhaps “H. B.” does 
not know the local background to the question in Parliament. The 
matter was given some prominence in a local paper, the Slough 
Observer, in its news columns as well as in an editorial, two weeks 
before the event. This caused some critical comment in Labour circles, 
and this criticism found, expression in the Daily Worker (as Mr. 
Churchill was careful to point out in the House of Commons), and 
in the local paper before the event, on the grounds that the baseball 
match, being part of a féte to raise money for the Conservatives, was 
a partisan intrusion by American servicemen in our politics. There 
was time, therefore, for the match to be stopped. The local Con- 
servatives countered the criticisms, which by now were being printed 
in at least two local papers, by saying that political propaganda was 
kept out of the speakers’ addresses and the display matter at the fair; 
but this was negatived by a report in a third local paper, the 
Buckinghamshire Advertiser, of the opening speech given by Mr. 
Ronald Bell, M.P., in appealing for finance to help spread “a belief 
in the rightness of the Conservative Party’s cause throughout the 
country.” 

The incident has not been without its humour—as when Capt. D. B. 
Halcum, P.R.O. to the U.S. Forces in Britain, said: “The word 
‘Conservative’ probably did not mean anything to the men. They 
would not realise its political significance.” However, a number of 
people in this area did realise it, and Mr. Brockway gave expression 
to their views in Parliament. Mr. Churchill’s admission of error 
serves to emphasise the value of individuals’ criticising and questioning 
those in authority on matters of principle, even though, as in this 
case, it is a minor one.—Yours faithfully, CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL. 

First House, Bulstrode Way, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. . 


Von Papen 


Sir,—In his review of Franz von Papen’s memoirs Mr. Alan Bullock 
takes an objective and detached standpoint which is wholly admirable, 
but inevitably inadequate. 

To follow Papen’s actions one must have had the subjective experi- 
ence of living in Germany and undergoing the nervous stresses of 
the early 30’s, If Papen went to Austria after the night of the long 
knives jt was probably his only alternative to a painful death. If he 
remained in close contact with the Nazi Government it may well have 
been to exercise the “liberalising influence” that every defeated 
Liberal candidate pleads in Britain today when he joins one of the other 
two parties. In fact, Franz von Papen did save several Jewish lives 
and may well have prevented the cold pogrom from becoming a hot 
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one. Should he have resigned? As an historian, Mr. Bullock should 
remember Hitler's dictum, “no one resigns in the Third Reich.” 

No war correspondent, as I know to my cost. can really report an 
action, as he is not in the position of a combatant bound to obey 
orders. Similarly no one can do justice to von Papen who was not 
in his place. This is certainly a case of “ judge not, lest ye be judged” 
—Yours sincerely, GeorGE EDINGER. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Thomas Gray 


Sir.—Janus was facing the wrong side of the London road in his 
parenthesis on Thomas Gray. The only sense in which Pembroke 
College * produced ” Gray was that in which a conjuror can “ produce” 
a pre-extant rabbit from a hat. The poet was educated at Peterhouse 
between July 3rd, 1734, and September, 1738, and returned there in 


1742. It is true that he had been entered at Pembroke first; but he 
was not resident there until the age of 40. His admission “ex 
Collegio Divi Petro” is dated March 6th, 1756; and by that time his 
“ production ” as a poet was over.—Yours, &c., A. P. R. 


The Increasing Male 


Sizn,—Earlier this year there was a correspondence in the Spectator 
about whether in this country there were more women than men in 
the marrying age-groups; the correspondence rather peteged out for 
reliable contemporary statistics. The one per cent. sample 
of the results of the 1951 census, just published, is not yet absolutely 
reliable, but it is better than what we had before. It shows that in 
1931 there were 894 men for every thousand women between twenty 
and forty-five, and in 1951, 964. The gap is thus narrowing, but 
has not yet closed.—Yours faithfully, W. HiLtoN YOUNG. 
Leinster Corner, Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


want of 


Holidays in Scotland 


Sir,—Though I am delighted that Mr. J. Howard Wright enjoyed his 
first. and I hope not his last, visit to my country, | am afraid that 
my reaction to the content of his first paragraph is to reply that I 
have, as recently, returned from a holiday in England (not my first). 
I found the natives friendly, refreshment obtainable in even the smallest 
inns, and that there was also a fall of rain. 

— 
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publication 


Daily Mail Book of the Month 
Book Society non-fiction Choice 


THE TRAITORS 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 


‘In The Traitors the results of painstaking research are presented 
with lucidity and measure. Mr. Moorehead has a natural modesty 
such as we seldom find in men so accomplished. He usually avoids 
theorising and is remarkably unbiased.’— 

RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunday Times) 
‘Full, subtle and searching. The book is of genuine and far more 
than transient importance as an investigation of the roots of 
treachery in our time.’"—Evening News 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


MAJORITY 


A one-volume library for all tastes 

* Majority is an omnibus so full of famous passengers that one 
instinctively removes the hat on mounting the footboard. This is 
the cheapest literary ride in London that you are ever likely to 
get, and the conductor is to be heartily congratulated.’— The Tatler 
1035 pages 25s. net 


DUVEEN 
S. N. BEHRMAN 


‘This dry and delightful biography of the masterful dealer contains 
an analysis of his salesmanship, admirable portraits of tamed 
tycoons and a wealth of anecdote. Warmly recommended.’—Punch 
‘An amusing, sometimes wildly funny, and absorbing book about 
the greatest salesman the art world has ever known.’— 

VERNON FANE (/ he Sphere) 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Seriously, Sir, while welcoming as many of the English as care to 
come to Scotland for holidays, one cannot help feeling irritated by 
a certain English attitude of mind which at one moment apparently 
regards Scotland as a foreign and slightly uncivilised country, and at 
the next as just another English county. This attitude may well be 
one explanation of the indifference shown by the Press and public 
in England to the movement for greater autonomy in Scotland, but 
may also be a- precipitating factor in that movement.—Yours 
faithfully, D. W. 


Arabesques of Address 


Sir,—One hesitates to question the accuracy of any statement of Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s; but could he ever have addressed Prince 
Talleyrand as “Ambassador from His Most Christian Majesty ?” 
Talleyrand was ambassador of King Louis Philippe, who was King of 
the French and not King of France, and who surely did not take 
over the title of Most Christian King with his other usurpations.— 
I am, &c., R. N. CaRVOLHO. 
171 Grove End Gardens, N.W.8. 


French Books in England 


Sir,—Mr. J. R. Dodeman’s letter surely does less than justice to the 
many British booksellers who maintain well-stocked French book 
departments under the control of competent, bilingual assistants. The 
services he mentions have long been provided by most of our leading 
bookshops; no good bookseller ever fails to provide book-lists and 
a reliable information service. My own company has tried to make 
this standard of service universal so far as French books are con- 
cerned, and has assisted a number of smaller bookshops to start French 
book departments, Further, we place at the disposal of any book- 
seller in the country the lists and information he may need for any 
customer, and our research service, based in Paris, is freely used by 
libraries, learned societies, schools, the Press and private book-buyers. 
If anyone lacks information or facilities for obtaining French books, 
the fault lies in himself. 

Since Mr. Dodeman’s letter was the outcome of a notice in the 
Spectator which referred to Choix French Book Club, which is 
associated with my own company, may I say that your reviewer 
appeared to hold a tricky balance very fairly. Choix may have 
appeared to gain slightly in the exchange by the fact that it offers 
members a simple, uncomplicated arrangement which needs no long 
explanation, and is to be judged by its choices rather than a statement 
of its aims.—Yours truly, W. G. Core. 

Anglo-French Literary Services Ltd. 

72 Charlotte Street, W.1. 


Country Life 


Sir,—I was most interested to read Mr. Niall’s reference in your issue 
of June 27th to the greater spotted woodpecker in a friend’s garden, 
Exactly the same thing is happening in my garden. I found some 
almonds jin several clefts of a may-tree; the almond is quite near. 
I now fill up the clefts about three times a day with assorted nuts. 
I think the woodpeckers prefer barcelona nuts, and when they find 
the shells particularly hard they fly with them to the near-by pear-tree, 


where there is an even deeper cleft, and crack them there. I have had 
as many as five on the lawn at once. It is wonderful to watch the 
mother bird feeding her young, both clinging to the tree. Since they 


have been constant visitors, the green woodpecker has almost ceased 
coming.—Yours truly, Mary S. Moors. 
27 Madingley Road, Cambridge. 


Battle. of Britain Week 


Sir,—As Battle of Britain Week again approaches (September 15th-2Ist), 
may I commend to your attention the work of the Royal Air Force 
Benevolent Fund. Last year we spent £640,466 on all forms of assis- 
tance to serving and ex-Service R.A.F. personne! and their dependants. 
More than 24,000 individual cases were aided. 

Many of your readers may wonder why—on the twelfth anniversary 
of the Battle of Britain—it should again be necessary for me to appeal 
for public support. The answer, quite simply, is that the fund’s needs 
do not shrink but grow with the passing of the years, because those 
who fought the war are growing older and needing help for the first 
time, prices continue their merciless rise, children are reaching school 
age in increasing numbers. Even yet we cannot estimate when our 
expenditure will reach the maximum. Last year there was a gap of 
£199,239 between ordinary income and expenditure. Gifts or donations 
should be sent to Lord Riverdale, The R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 
67 Portland Place, London, W.1.—Yours sincerely, 

RIVERDALE. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


The Secluded Poet 


Emily Dickinson. By Richard Chase. (Methuen. 16s.) 

Sue became a legend while she was yet alive, with her poetry so 
different from anyone else’s and the red carpet she laid down to walk 
from her house into her garden. (It was really an old blanket which 
she needed to kneel on while grubbing about in the flower-beds.) 
Her underlined seclusion went so far once as to keep a visitor waiting 
some time in the garden, then send her out a single clover-flower on a 
silver salver with a message to say that she could not see her. But 
the poetry is far more important than the legend. It is: difficult 
poetry, extremely personal, which needs what formed the basis of the 
legend as a road of approach. Thus this new addition to the 
** American Men of Letters *” series is very welcome. There have 
been, indeed, Whicher’s biography, and critical studies by Allen 
Tate, R. P. Blackmur, and Yvor Winters, but no detailed study ; 
and there is to be a complete edition of her work, letters and un- 
published manuscripts, and the poems in variorum form by Mr. T. H. 
Johnson, a correct text at last. While awaiting these, we have the 
present collections, and this illuminating commentary by Professor 
Chase. 

Born in 1830 in the littke New England town of Amherst, brought 
up in rigid Calvinistic surroundings by a father ** who never played,”’ 
as his daughter was to remark, hemmed in by the conventions of a 
narrow society, influenced by the transcendentalism of such as 
Emerson, at first unable and then unwilling to escape, Emily Dickin- 
son became more and more of a recluse, using a language which seems 
at first sight bafflingly private. The daguerreotype taken at about the 
age of eighteen already shows her to be a very remarkable person, 
yet in many ways she was, naturally, quite normal, indulging in the 
pawky humour of the New England of those days, and full of ordinary 
human affections. Yet she was never orthodox ; she refused to be one 
of the good girls of her school ; she rebelled against the faith she 
was brought up in, and found release in the passions she developed 
for various preachers, whom she adopted as her ** tutors.”’ One of 
these, Wadsworth, she undoubtedly fell in love with, and had he not 
been already married her life might have taken a very different 
form. As it was, she developed a kind of ‘little women *’ attitude, 
with which went more than a touch of childishness, a pose she kept 
up to the end. There are a number of fascinating threads, influences 
social, personal, religious, creating what in modern jargon are called 
** tensions ’’, propitious to the creation of poetry. Mr. Chase 
elucidates these admirably, if sometimes a little repetitively, through- 
out his study, with an understanding, a sympathy and a historical 
perspective which makes his book more than a guide. It releases the 
imagination. 

Nor are his discussions of her poetry any less stimulating, though 
the reader might do well to have his salt-cellar by him while going 
through the pages. Although Mr. Chase is not wholly vowed to the 
** New Criticism,’’ rejecting, for instance, the doctrine that poetry 
is to be judged by the amount of paradox it contains, like most of 
the school now dominant in America, he is too much given, we may 
think, to 

** explain a thing till all men doubt it 
And talk about it, Goddess, and about it,’’ 
till, as we tangle ourselves in words, references, possibilities of mean- 
ing and alluring ambiguities, any direct impact, any hope of ** realisa- 
tion’’, vanishes. Binding to themselves a joy, they destroy the 
winged life, and banish all sense of evocation. And Emily Dickinson 
is nothing if not evocative. She was gifted, as Mr. Chase says, with an 
** utterance already classic, exact yet magnificent, which we hear in 
the well-known lines : 
‘ After great pain a formal feeling comes— 
The nerves sit ceremonious like tombs, 
or 
* Because I could not stop for Death, 
He kindly stopped for me, 
or 
‘ The manner of the children 
Who weary of the day, 
Themseives the noisy plaything 
They cannot put away.’ 
to which he might have added a number more, which he discourses 
upon in two extremely interesting chapters, ** A Poetry of Ideas ”’’ 
and *‘ The Idea of Poetry.’ Two ideas dominated her mind ; first 
that of death—as even a cursory glance through her poems makes 
plain—and that of ** status,’’ a more complex notion, where we are 
grateful for Mr. Chase’s help, especially as her idiom is extremely 


concentrated. He is, as is proper, an ardent admirer of Emily 
Dickinson, and rates her perhaps a little too high; but he dis- 
tinguishes, granting her only a dozen or so really perfect pieces, 
ready to call some downright bad. 

But, whatever his final judgement, he is always worth pursuing, 
since Emily Dickinson’s symbolism derives so much from her personal 
experience, which we are made cognisant of, and from her surround- 
ings in time and geography. It is not always possible to accept his 
elucidations—why should it be, since no two persons” imaginations 
work in the same way ?—but that after all is only a challenge to one’s 
Own perspicacity. Certainly this book is one that no lover of Emily 
Dickinson can afford to miss, and is to be recommended without 
reserve to anyone wishing to adventure into her realm. But don’t 
forget the salt-cellar. BoNAMY Dosrfée. 


The Great Divide 


Survey of International Affairs : 1947-1948. By Peter Calvocoressi. 
(Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 45s.) 

Documents on International Affairs : 1947-1948. Edited by Margaret 
Carlyle. (Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 70s.) 

THE major problem that has faced the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs since the war has been to decide how far the celebrated Survey 
and Documents series of the inter-war period were suitable for 
continuation unchanged into the new period. The nature of the 
solution adopted is made clear in the first volume of each series now 
published, each covering the two years 1947-48, it having been decided, 
perhaps not unreasonably, that the development of open antagonism 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. rather than the end of hostilities 
with Germany and Japan marks the real beginning of the ** peace.’’ 

For one aspect of the decisions now revealed there can be nothing 
but praise—that is the closer linking of the Survey and Documents 
volumes, which relieves the authors of the former from the necessity 
of long verbatim quotations, and which provides a guide for making 
the best use of the latter. The only minor inconvenience is that 
topics which are held over from a particular Survey volume for later 
treatment are also omitted from the Documents volume, so that we 
have, for instance, in the present volume nothing about Austria to set 
alongside the material on Germany and on Eastern Europe, and 
nothing about the Middle East—an area which had its full share of 
international attention in the years in question. It is to be hoped 
that the next volumes in both series, those for 1949-50, will not be 
long delayed, and that subsequently the pre-war annual rhythm 
can be maintained. 

The standards and experience of Chatham House in documentary 
publications make the task of the editor of the Documents no sinecure 
certainly, but at the same time infinitely easier than that which has 
fallen to Mr. Calvocoressi ; and attention and criticism will naturally 
focus on the latter. Let it be said therefore at once that, as works of 
reference, as adjuncts of all serious work on international relations, 
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both volumes are, and no doubt their successors will be, completely 
indispensable, Indeed, perhaps because Mr. Calvocoressi has clearly 
thought of himself rather as chronicler than as historian, the post-war 
Survey looks like being, as a work of reference, more valuable than its 
predecessor, which tended in Professor Toynbee’s hands to be 
selective rather than comprehensive in its handling of the material, 
It says much for Mr. Calvocoressi’s patient energy that he has 
managed to paint so vast a canvas single-handed, except for an 
excellent contribution on the Far East from Mr. F. C. Jones and a 
short chapter on the European economic situation from Professor 
R. G. Hawtrey. 

On the other hand, the pre-war Surveys were more than mere 
chronicles, largely because their author did not refrain from giving 
his readers the benefit of his own intensely personal vision of world 
affairs. Mr. Calvocoressi is no Toynbee, and has wisely not tried 
to be one ; he is indeed perhaps too self-effacing, save that I suspect 
some personal inclination towards the European idea has led him to 
magnify the expressions of Commonwealth support for British 
involvement and overlook the powerful evidence to the contrary. 
But the chronicle, though a necessary preliminary stage in historical 
writing, is rarely exciting to read, or stimulating to the imagination. 
Those who go to these pages wishing to discover the course of some 
important international transaction will find what they are looking 
for ; but those who want to ask how it was that the human race 
made an even bigger fool of itself after the Second World War than 
after the first will receive less guidance than they may think they have 
the right to expect. One feels about this book as one does about the 
great stones dug up in the desert, from which later savants have 
deciphered the exploits of this or that monarch of antiquity : such 
were his victories, such his tale of plunder—but what was it all 
about ? 

In a sense this feeling arises from the superficiality under modern 
conditions of so much that passes under the conventional designation 
of international affairs. How right has Mr. Calvocoressi been to 
relegate the wearisome conclaves of the United Nations to the very last 
chapter! But the corollary of this is the decisive importance of 
economics and ideologies and institutions. These are now the very 
stuff of international history, and to separate off their international 
aspects is an artificial proceeding. One major event of the period 
1947-48 was the relegation of the French and Italian Communist parties 
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into at least temporary impotent opposition ; yet developments 
inside both these countries get only passing mention. Again, as the 
chapter on Germany perhaps best reveals, the interaction between 
the economic and the political demands an attention greater than the 
framework of this volume permits it to receive. 

Certainly Professor Hawtrey’s section has none of the lively 
originality of approach that made, for instance, Mr. H. C, Hillmann’s 
contribution to The World in March 1939 so exciting for the non- 
economist. To expect contemporary history of this kind, dealing 
with the whole globe, from any one writer—except Professor Toynbee 
perhaps—is unreasonable, and, within the terms of reference given to 
him, Mr. Calvocoressi has done as well as anyone could. But 
before the new pattern of the post-war Survey is allowed to settle 
down, there must be some rather fundamental re-thinking on the 
part of the Chatham House authorities. We need a Survey that will 
be read as well as consulted. Max BELOFF. 


Man of Peace? 


Rose and Crown. By Sean O’Casey. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


SEAN is a man of peace, he tells us in this fifth volume of his auto- 
biography ; but, wherever he goes, people will tread on the tail of 
his coat. Rose and Crown is a catalogue of rows, big and small, from 
sustained campaigns against the Abbey Theatre, the pietists and the 
theatre-critics to the trivial, fiddling little outbursts of temper that 
most of us prefer to forget. H. G. Wells comes to call for Sean (as 
he likes to call himself) to take him to a party. Sean will not go; 
his apologies cannot placate Wells, who walks straight out to his 
car, ‘* never answering a word, never turning his head,’’ not even to 
see Sean’s farewell wave. 

A tiff with Wells would be worth remembering, but Sean is demo- 
cratic in his selection of rows with the people who have been unkind 
to him. Officers of Legions of Decency, wives of film-magnates, 
men of the theatre, all are castigated, even down to one unfortunate 
designer who wanted the crucifix worn by the Bishop in Within the 
Gates to hang below the belt, whereas Sean wanted it above. ‘** Ina 
high rage,’’ Sean recalls gleefully, ‘* the designer ran from the 
theatre, and they saw him no more.’’ Very tiresome the record of 
squabble becomes, the more so because O’Casey, when he is not 
caught up in the surge of his past resentments, can still write as 
nobody else living can write, with a dinstinctive vision worthy of 
Joyce, and a torrent of prose to match. Croquet with Yeats, a sea- 
voyage to America, tumble out vividly, and many a minor incident 
beside, carrying us away in spite of the one obvious failing that Sean 
shares with many another raconteur. What he claims to have said 
too often suspiciously resembles what he would like to have said ; 
what he claims to have done is too often what he would like to have 
done. 

O’Casey’s judgement of people is based on their attitude to Sean. 
The hands that reached out to pat or feed the growling Irish terrier 
in the early days of his exile are loyally praised, unless they were 
later withdrawn. Where a wealthy patron was hospitable, Sean is 
cordial, to the extent of expressing a childlike wonder and delight at 
a waterfall arranged to flow down a chimney into a sitting-room— 
so decorative, and, Sean reminds us, so useful to keep the place cool. 
Where the wealthy remain aloof (it never occurs to him that they may 
be shy), he computes how many unemployed families their wardrobes 
would keep clothed for how many years. The critics are similarly 
treated. For years George Jean Nathan has spread the rich almond- 
icing of his benediction over the newly produced or published 
O’Casey plays, even over Purple Dust, the worst O’Casey ever to be 
performed—if, indeed, it has ever been performed, Nathan is great, 
without phrases. But Agate detected a falling-away in O’Casey’s 
powers after the Tassie. Sean recollects that at his first meeting with 
Agate he felt that he’d ** rather be marred by this man than made by 
him.”’ 

The self-pity is naflve ; as a consequence, although it is often 
irritating, it is rarely a bore. The frustration is real ; not that of a 
man who has nothing more to say and wants to blame the world for 
not letting him say it, but that of the man who cannot marry his 
genius to his mission. Occasionally—in The Star Turns Red, for 
example—he came near to fusing Sean the writer and Sean the 
missionary ; more often, the results have been pathetic. In his anger 
he takes it out of his pupils ; and we in our turn become angry at 
him. When Sean was a young writer struggling for recognition, and 
again, later, when he was striving to break out of the commercial 
theatre's lethal chamber, his cruel rages could be accepted, even 
admired. That they still possess him means that he forfeits our 
sympathy ; rarely, in Rose and Crown, does he regain it. 

BRIAN INGLIS. 
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* 
“Do you favour Colloidal Silica, Sir?” 


Indeed you do— whether you realise it or not. This Monsanto chemical brings many benefits 


to the textile industry — greater yarn strength, fewer breakages, faster production. This, in turn, 
means finer quality woollens, worsteds, cottons and rayons for everyone. 
Chemistry plays an important role in the textile industry by contributing substantially to 
better products and processes. Other Monsanto chemicals preserve yarns and fabrics from mildew and 
similar growths, assist in washing, scouring, sizing and dyeing. 
Supplying chemicals to the textile industry is only one of many ways that Monsanto serves industry. 


Hundreds of similar instances are found wherever industry serves mankind. 


K Chemical synonym for SYTON, registered Monsanto trade 


name for a textile spinning aid which increases yarn and 


cloth strength. 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.I. 





In association with :-— 

Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal. 

Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. 
Monsanto Chemicals of India Ltd., Bombay. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
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. . . . 

Origins of Writing 
A Study of Writing. The Foundations of Grammatology. By I. J. Gelb. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.) 

Tue author of this book purposes ‘‘ to lay a foundation for a new 
science of writing,’’ which he calls ** grammatology,’’ and seeks 
** to establish general principles governing the use and evolution 
of writing on a comparative-typological basis.’’ 

He begins by describing various primitive methods by which ideas 
have been communicated, such as those of the Aztecs and Mayas, 
only to reject them as not writing in the true sense but representational 
and mnemonic devices, even if forerunners of writing. He then 
examines the true systems of writing which have been evolved, 
classifying them in the usual manner as ** word-syllabic,’’ i.e., using 
signs to represent words (e.g., Sumerian, Egyptian) or ** syllabic °’ 
(e.g., Semitic, cuneiform, Cypriot, Japanese) or ‘“ alphabetic ’’ 
(e.g., Greek, Latin). 

When the author comes to trace the development from syllabic 
to alphabetic scripts, he differs considerably from most of his 
predecessors in this field of study. He denies the pictographic origin 
of the Phoenician signs, apparently because their names do not seem 
(at any rate at first sight) to fit their forms, and because some signs 
are clearly derived from others by the addition or subtraction of a 
stroke or strokes. Yet most of the identifications are generally 
accepted as reasonably clear, and some are surely beyond dispute 
(e.g., a head for ‘‘ r’’), and others would probably be recognised 
without difficulty if they were available in their original forms. 
That some are secondary proves nothing in this connection. Again, 
he denies the Egyptian origin of the forms of the Phoenician letters 
because *‘the Semites first named the sign derived from the Egyptian 
and then by the acrophonic principle derived the value of the sign 
from [the first letter of] their name,’” (for example, they took over 
the Egyptian sign for ** house,’’ translated the Egyptian per’o into 
the Semitic béth ** house,’’ and used the sign so named for ** b ’’), 
whereas in other systems signs and values and names have all been 
directly borrowed by one people from another, or else the forms 
and their values have been borrowed simultaneously and the names 
freely invented afterwards. This argument, however, which is based 
on the supposition that the signs have a pictographic origin and that 
their names correspond to the objects depicted, seems to negate the 
previous argument ; and it rests on the strange assumption that the 
Semites must have followed the same methods as other people. 

He then tries to support the view that the Phoenician signs were 
newly invented by showing that alphabets were freely invented by 
other races and have indeed been invented by modern children ; 
but illustration is not proof. He admits, however, that the idea of 
using signs to represent consonants (but not vowels) reached the 
Semites from the Egyptians ; but his argument that both systems are 
syllabic, not alphabetic, is open to grave objections. First, in truly 
syllabic systems different signs are required for every combination 
of consonant and vowel (e.g., for ab, eb, ib, ub, ba, be, bi, bu), which 
is not the case with the Phoenician system ; and, second, the ligaritic 
script has both syllabic and alphabetic signs, so that the two methods 
are here clearly distinguished. 

The author confesses that he has spent some twenty years, on and 
off, on the book, and that it contains such diverse matter as an essay 
composed in his student days and chapters written within the last 
year or two. This is just the impression that the readers get from a 
certain incoherence in the argument, of which the obscurity is in 
places increased by a peculiar use of the definite article and a 
number of new words, of which however he furnishes a glossary. 
Sometimes too, no conclusions emerge ; for example, the chapter 
entitled ‘* Monogenesis or Polygenesis of Writing *’ leaves it quite 
uncertain whether he thinks that all the systems have a common 
origin and have been separately developed. Others, such as those on 
“* Writing and Civilisation’? and on its future development, are 
slight and of little value. The descriptive parts of the book, which 
will attract the attention of most readers, however, are admirable, 


and the’text is amply illustrated by excellent drawings and tables, 
G. R. Driver. 
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The Poet’s Purpose 


The Open Night. By John Lehmann. (Longmans. 15s.) 


TuHese eleven brief essays, with their prologue and epilogue, are 
Mr. Lehmann’s study of writers, diverse in their genius, linked by 
their having died within his own span of life. Each of them, at 
different times, has been enough to satisfy the author’s literary 
hunger, and to each of them, in the course of his spiritual revolution, 
he has returned. He may judge them now with the warmth of old 
emotion, the sense of proportion gained in later years and the 
completeness which only belongs to a posthumous appreciation. 
Now that their lives are ended, he traces the pattern of their existence 
and seeks the underlying motives and ideals. 

The creed of Virginia Woolf is simple to find : her critical thinking 
was dominated by the idea of the measureless antiquity of literature. 
She did not believe that literature was a series of battles, defeats and 
victories, leaders and followers, moderns and conservatives. ‘* Think 
of yourself,’’ she wrote, in her Letter to a Young Poet, ‘* rather as 
something much humbler and less spectacular, but to my mind far 
more interesting—a poet in whom live all the poets of the past, from 
whom all poets in time to come will spring . . . in short, you are an 
immensely ancient, complex and continuous character, for which 
reason please treat yourself with respect.’’ Yet, aware as she was 
of the vast tradition and unity of literature, she herself was ‘* forever 
searching for new means of dissolving prose into poetry,’’ until her 
own novels became the quintessence of writing, ‘* novel-poems,’’ as 
Mr. Lehmann calls them, lovely in structure and individual phrase, 
opening new fields of imagination. Only, perhaps, in the poetry of 
Dr. Sitwell does one* feel the same sudden enlightenment. 

Mr. Lehmann’s study of Rupert Brooke and Wilfred Owen is a 
just appraisal of the felicitous boy and the man who, on the battle- 
field, abruptly discovered himself. ‘‘ Above all,’” Owen wrote, in 
the preface to his poems, ** I am not concerned with poetry.’’ That 
plain immediacy of thought, free from rhetoric, was the surest means 
of writing poetry. Owen fell in the first war, Alun Lewis in the 
second, and both were ready for years of experiment. One’s sense 
of loss is yet more deeply felt in remembering Edward Thomas, for 
when he died, as Walter de la Mare has written, ‘‘ a ghost of one’s 
self went away with him.’’ He reflected England with a peculiar 
clarity and tenderness which recalls Clare and Crome and Constable, 
yet is discovered in his work alone. He was in his thirties before he 
began to write poetry, and he shook off no young extravagance, for 
he had mastered himself in prose. Like Virginia Woolf, he wandered 
on the border between the two, and his prose is poetically intense. 

The common purpose of these and all poets (in Mr. Lehmann’s 
mind) is the search for a symbol and a myth : the lesser poet creating 
one for his age, the greater for all time. If humanity cannot find its 
symbols of beauty and truth, it will take symbols of evil ; and thus 
the poet becomes the champion of progress, indeed of survival, in 
a totalitarian.or atomic age. He assumes the Hugolian character of 
mage. He takes on, too, in the last of these sane and considered 
essays, the Vital task of healing; for ‘‘ if the great split between 
knowledge and morality is to be healed, if the masked and powerful 
anti-humanistic movements of our world are to be held in check, it 
will only be by the operation of the poetic imagination on the thought 
of men.’’ JOANNA RICHARDSON. 


Irish Authoresses 


Dr. E. CE. Somerville: A Biography. By Geraldine Cummins, 
Preface by Lennox Robinson. (Andrew Dakers. 21s.) 


Lapies are rarely known in polite society by their surnames except 
when they appear in the dock. But more than a generation ago 
the combined name of Somerville and Ross was so widespread that 
it might have been mistaken for that of a highly respectable firm by 
unlucky persons who had never heard of Some Experiences of an 
Irish R.M. When Martin Ross died in 1915 at the age of fifty-three, 
her friend, Edith Somerville, was profoundly grieved and, for more 
than thirty years, the memory of an ideal literary partnership sustained 
and inspired her. So she retained on the title page of all her own 
books the pen-name of her cousin, Violet Martin. 

Miss Geraldine Cummins met both these remarkable writers at a 
suffragette meeting some months before the First World War, but 
her friendship with Edith Somerville did not begin until fourteen 
years later. This accounts, no doubt, for the fact that she devotes 
most of her book to the later years of the senior collaborator. Miss 
Cummins is conscientious and somewhat anxious in her tone, but 
she is unsystematic and uncritical in her approach. However, she 
gives us a very clear portrait of an indomitable old lady who had 
the fine characteristics of the Victorian past. Edith Somerville 
spent all her life in her native place, the remote picturesque district 
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of West Carbery in Co. Cork. She lived to the great age of ninety- 
one and, despite inevitable ills, she maintained her vigour of mind. 

She continued to write reminiscences of hunting days, essays, 
sketches and some novels. She combined this activity with the 
duties and cares of the family estate, for she farmed, exported horses, 
played the church organ every Sunday and performed many works 
of charity. She held stern views on morality, and, being of a reserved 
nature, refused to discuss these views even in private. In the daring 
days of youth ** Martin Ross ** and she had smoked, but she had 
long since abandoned the noxious habit and disapproved of it in 
others. Miss Cummins confesses that, when she was a guest at 
Drishane House, she had to creep out guiltily to the shrubbery in 
order to enjoy a cigarette. 

Some may be disappointed in this biography ; they will search 
in vain for the source of all that irrepressible humour which gallops 
and tumbles innocently throughout so many books. But Miss 
Cummins cannot be wholly blamed, for the secret, no doubt, was 
that of youth itself and its gay confidences. We may suspect that 
those two young ladies of quality and genius, Edith Somerville and 
her Co. Galway cousin, Violet Martin, looked at man, feared the 
monster and then laughed at him. The joke was too good to keep 
to themselves, and so they shared it with a delighted public. The 
physical exhilaration of the hunting-field, the thrills and dangers, 
helped to keep the pair in the best of spirits. But Edith Somerville and 
** Martin Ross ** wrote five books, including that grim and powerful 
novel, The Real Charlotte, before they discovered their inimitable gift. 

Oblivious of the Celtic Twilight movement led by W. B. Yeats in 
the ‘nineties, they returned to the rollicking Anglo-Irish humour of 
Lover and Lever, refined and concentrated it in short stories. In 
daring the outworn stage-Irish tradition, by matching their own 
laughter against it, they achieved something unique, and part of their 
success was due to their care in the use if idiom. In form and style 
they learned a good deal, perhaps, from the short stories of Kipling. 
But later, in a vigorous essay, they criticised the master’s use of a 
bogus ** brogue ’’ when he dealt with Irish characters. Indeed 
Edith Somerville, in one of her later letters, was angered when a well- 
meaning English proof-reader insisted on changing ** sure,’’ when- 
ever he met it, into ‘* shure.’’ The adventures of Major Yeates, the 
Resident Magistrate, Mrs Flurry Knox, Slipper, the McRorys, the 
Flynns, Dr. Jerome Hickey and all the rest of those diverting 
characters proved irresistible even to those who had no interest 
in blood sports. Those adventures were continued in successive 
volumes ; but the authors took a risk in prolonging their joke. 

AUSTIN CLARKE, 


. 
Italian Opera Concentrated 

Italian Opera. By Francis Toye. (Max Parrish. 8s. 6d.) 

Tue ** World of Music’’ series, of which this is the latest volume, 
has made formidable demands for compression on some of its con- 
tributors and not the least formidable on Mr. Toye. To give a 
faithful yet readable account of the Viennese golden-age, chamber 
music, sacred music or Italian opera in considerably less than 20,000 
words is a tour de force which only the most skilled writer can hope 
to bring off successfully, and even then no scholar or specialist must 
hope to find anything for him in these essays, which are meant for 
the general public and no one else. Mr. Toye has slightly simplified 
his task by carrying the story of Italian opera no further than the 
death of Puccini, and he has emphasised the non-specialist nature 
of the public to whom he is addressing himself by including only one 
music example, and thus leaving even greater space for the illustra- 
tions, which have been an admirable feature in all the volumes of the 
series. His style, too, is that of the genial lecturer rather than the 
historian, personal and even conversational in its occasional reminis- 
cences and asides. 

His reading of history has in one instance complicated and enlarged 
the already vast field over which he has to range. By including 
Gluck among his composers and claiming that operatic ** reform ’’ 
in the eighteenth century was largely the work of two Italians, 
Durazzo and Calzabigi, he carries his narrative northward to Vienna 
(though not so far north as Paris). Yet Gluck, inas far as he was a 
composer of Italian opera, is quite a negligible figure ; and the 
practice, as distinct from the theory, of operatic reform was carried 
on outside Italy or at most in Italian courts, such as Parma, where 
French influence was already strong. There were many operatic 
John the Baptists among Italian theorists and composers, but the single 
Messiah was Gluck, a non-Italian who did all his significant work 
outside Italy and much the greater part of it outside the Italian 
operatic tradition. 

In the same way the part played by the spread of French theories and 
French example in bringing about operatic reform is hardly mentioned; 
and it is a mistake to say that the Italian opera seria ever took root in 


France, which was the only civilised country in which the opera was 
never influenced by castrati. In fact it would have been possible to 
omit ** reform ’’ almost entirely from so short a survey ; and, by 
remaining within the strict limits of Italian operatic history, to carry 
the story up to the present day. There is one serious misprint, by 
which Donizetti is robbed of twenty-seven years of his life ; he was 
born in 1797, not 1824. MARTIN COOPER. 


Fiction 
Campbell's Kingdom. By Hammond Innes. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
The Far Country. By Nevil Shute. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
Simple Simon. By Mary Mitchell. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
Clara. By Lonnie Coleman. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue first three books are all different varieties of the popular novel, 
curiously linked to each other. Far and away the best of the three 
is Campbell's Kingdom, a roistering adventure story of excellent 
calibre that should make a good tense film. It is told in the first 
person by Bruce Wetherall, who has just heard from a Harley Street 
specialist that in two months he will be dead from cancer of the 
stomach. A lawyer comes to tell him that his grandfather, the 
family disgrace, has died in Canada, leaving Bruce a tract of land in 
the Rockies and a dying charge. For the old man must have it proved 
that there is really oil there ; but that, says the lawyer—too firmly— 
is nonsense. It would obviously be wiser for Bruce to accept the 
price he is offered ; but, fortunately for the reader, he decides he 
will go and see for himself. 

The Canadian part of the book, which is, indeed, the bulk of it, 
is unceasingly thrilling. With a girl, a ghost-town, a bursting dam, 
dynamiting in the mountains and swinging up and down in pre- 
carious cable-cars, here’s riches indeed, and as good an adventure 
Story to take on holiday as any man could wish. 

To learn about the Dominion of Canada from Mr. Innes’s racy 
pages is of great incidental interest, but it is not only by force of 
contrast that the new Nevil Shute about the Commonwealth of 
Australia strikes one as unpatriotic balderdash. Mr. Shute has 
himself (according to the back of the jacket) recently settled in 
Australia, and so it is easy to understand why he would like to 
persuade English readers of the right class that they’d better do the 
same—easy, but not very nice. The whole book is propaganda on 
the level of the worst children’s or Communist books, with every 
incident, every character weighted to show that for really genteel 
people life in England is now intolerable, and only in Australia can 
the decencies be maintained. The incident that made me angriest 
was of the old lady starving to death in her Ealing house because 
the Socialists had given away India and her pension with it, 
Admittedly, she may not have cared to go to her family or to the 
relieving officer, but surely it would have not been infra dig. for her 
to let some of the house in which she lived alone ? It is usual to say 
that Mr. Shute is a consummate story-teller, but when propaganda 
settles in, art usually moves out, and The Far Country is tedious and 
trite, with every development guessable long before it takes place, 

There are far too many of these disgruntled upper-middle-class 
novels now, and a very unhealthy social symptom they are. But 
there is another side to the picture. Lady Peck, for instance, in her 
last novel, showed such people finding new interests and responsi- 
bilities in a new social order, and finding that reconciliation and 
happiness came, too. This is also the theme of Simple Simon, in 
which hopelessness is replaced by the gentry taking in paying guests, 
the nice Jewish mother-in-law going out as a cook, and the eponymous 
hero thankfully relapsing from doctoring into stoking. It’s an easy 
little story with no great pretensions, but it will leave any British 
reader in a far better frame of mind than The Far Country will. 

Wilkie Collins successfully wrote as a woman in the first person, 
but for a comic episode ; apart from this, not even Bleak House can 
convince me that it’s ever an effective way for a man to write, and 
in Clara the trick certainly doesn’t succeed in suspending disbelief. 
This is a pity, for Mr. Coleman is obviously a sincerely-intentioned 
writer with a good plot around Lilian, the woman from the small 
town way south of the Mason-Dixon line, who starts by looking on 
negroes as useful animals, and after a hard, difficult life with her 
husband’s negro servant Clara, comes to understand that people are 
people. Mr. Coleman has made a serious attempt to show Lilian’s 
gradual change in character and viewpoint, but his chosen method 
makes success impossible, not least because he shows his Lilian 
reporting other people’s statements and attitudes that she would in 
reality have suppressed. But, like so many unsuccessful books, 
Clara is interesting and sympathetic reading, and as far as pretensions 
to being literature go, the only one of this week’s novels that so much 
as aspires. MARGHANITA LASKI. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THESE are puzzling days for investors. After 
steeling themselves against the threatened 
impact of further ** grave and far-reaching 
measures *’ to strengthen the pound they 
have been treated by Mr. Butler to a most en- 
couraging review of the balance of payments 
position. Relief and anti-climax are both 
reflected in steady but diffident markets in 
which it is only too clear that for the time 
being few people feel that they can see far 
ahead. What appears to emerge from the 
Chancellor’s latest lucubrations is that, 
given a stable business situation in the 
United States and taking credit for further 
defence aid dollars we may hope to achieve 
balance in the current half-year. That is, 
of course, encouraging, but it obviously 
provides no basis for the sort of confidence 
which is needed to get security prices on a 
rising curve. The problem of selling British 
exports in increasingly competitive markets 
has not yet been solved and, in my view, the 
real testing time still lies ahead. A policy of 
partial liquidity is appropriate until the 
trade figures begin to provide solid evidence 
that the export fall has been arrested and the 
import cuts have begun to bite. 


G.E.C. Bonus Plan 

When in February the General Electric 
Company raised nearly £6 million of new 
money by a ‘** rights *’ issue to the Ordinary 
shareholders I called attention to the merits 
of the new Ordinary shares around 76s. 6d. 
as a long-term investment. They have now 
improved to 79s. 6d. and this movement 
looks fully justified in the light of the report 
just issued for the year to March 3lst. In 
spite of raw material and labour shortages 
and a falling off in demand for the group's 
consumer goods trading profits have in- 
creased from £7,424,716 to a new record of 
£8,617,275. Demand for the company’s 
heavy equipment remains strong. As fore- 
cast when the new issue was launched, the 
Ordinary dividend is maintained at 22) per 
cent., a rate which is now shown to be amply 
covered by net earnings. On top of this the 
company is proposing to capitalise £5,877,720 
of share premium reserve in order to distri- 
bute a one-for-one free share bonus. At the 
coming meeting approval will be sought for 
the creation of 12 million new Ordinary £1 
shares, which suggests the possibility of 
another new financing operation at some 
later stage to replenish working capital in 
a steadily expanding business. At March 31st 
the liquid position was reasonably strong, 
with cash at over £5,256,000, but the rate of 
expansion can be gauged from the rise in 
stocks by over £8 million to £33,541,257. 
Following the issue of the report G.E.C. 
£1 Ordinary units have remained steady and 
at 79s. 6d. are offering a yield of £5 12s. 6d. 
per cent. on the 22} per cent. dividend. 
| regard them as good value for money. 


Rugby Cement Financing 

Rugby Portland Cement under the dynamic 
management of Mr. Halford Reddish is 
such a go-ahead concern that nobody will 
be surprised at the announcement of large- 
scale new financing plans. To provide funds 
for the extension of the group’s activities in 
Trinidad and Western Australia and to 
repay a short-term loan of £500,000 raised 
last year for plant expansion the company 
is now issuing £1 million of 44 per cent. 


Unsecured loan stock with redemption dates 
of 1957-62. As a firm believer in giving the 
suppliers of equity capital their fair reward 
Mr. Reddish has devised a plan which is 
distinctly attractive to the Ordinary share- 
holders. The new loan stock will be offered 
to the holders of the Ordinary shares on the 
basis of £1 of stock for every two 5s. Ordin- 
aries held. If the new stock, which is being 
issued at par, were merely a 43 per cent. 
investment with a maximum life of 10 years, 
it would not have any particular attraction 
in present market conditions. What gives 
it a speculative flavour, apart from its merits 
as a solid investment,-is the option to sub- 
scribe between November Ist and December 
15th, 1953, for one new Ordinary 5s. share 
at 10s. 6d. for each £1 of stock. With the 
Ordinaries standing in the market just over 
22s. this option is clearly of substantial 
value ; even allowing for the possibility of 
a further deterioration in equity share 
markets between now and the option dates, 
it is hardly conceivable that Rugby Cement 
Ordinaries will fall back very far. It 
seems a safe assumption that there 
will be no difficulty in maintaining the 
present 20 per cent. rate of dividend. Nor 
should there be any doubt about the main- 
tenance of the 5 per cent. tax-free distribu- 
tion, which for several years has been dis- 
tributed out of capital reserves. If one 
includes this tax-free payment as part of the 
Rugby total distribution the 5s. Ordinaries 
around 22s. 14d. are yielding 6} per cent. 
They are still a good purchase. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


G. R. A. TRUST 





MR. F. S. GENTLE ON TAXATION 


Mr. F. S. Gentle, Chairman and Managing 
Director, presiding at the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting, said that the group’s Trading 
Profit had risen from £213,000 to £268,000 
in a year when trading conditions had not 
been easy. 

An Ordinary Dividend of 12} per cent. was 
recommended against 10 per cent. last year. 
Current Assets exceeded Current Liabilities 
by £590,000; a strong liquid position. 

Average attendances had fallen about 4 per 
cent, but compared with the general reduc- 
tion in money available for entertainment, 
this said a great deal for the continued popu- 
larity of Greyhound Racing. 

As from March 30th, 1952, the Government 
had reduced the rate of Entertainments Duty 
on Racing to bring all Sports into line. Part 
of the benefit had been passed on to patrons 
by reducing admission prices, 

Last year G.R.A. tracks produced direct 
taxes for the Exchequer totalling £2,000,000 
whilst all they could distribute to Ordinary 
Stockholders who took the risk was £26,000. 
The discriminatory 10 per cent, Pool Betting 
Duty had reduced G.R.A. income by 
hundreds of thousands of pounds a year. 

He thought it too much to expect the 
abolition of the Pool Betting Duty but it 
should be reduced and all forms of betting 
should be equally subject to taxation. 

He thought they could face the future with 
confidence. 

The report was adopted, 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


CONTINUED BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


THe 139th Ordinary Meeting (being the 
Annual General Meeting for the year 1952) of 
The Standard Bank of South Africa Ltd., was 
held on July 30th, in London, Mr. John 
Nicholson Hogg presiding. 

_The following js an extract from his 
circulated statement: I feel I should draw 
your attention to certain proposed changes in 
the capital structure of the:;company. Resolu- 
tions will be laid before you at the annual 
general meeting which, if passed, will increase 
the authorised capital of the company by 
£5,000,000 and will also make changes in the 
nominal amount of the present shares and 
in the liabilities attaching thereto, 

In comparing the balance sheet now before 
you with that of last year, you will note that 
the principal movement js in the figure for 
advances which at £114 million is almost 
£30 million higher than a year ago. The 
items “bills of exchange purchased” and 
“ customers’ bills for collection” have also 
increased, by £1 million and £2 million ‘res- 
pectively. These increases resulted from a 
relaxation in 1951 of the restrictions on 
imports into the Union of South Africa, which 
led merchants and traders to build up their 
stocks. 

The other movements jn our assets, partly 
due, of course, to the increase in advances, 
have been a reduction of £17 million in our 
investments, and of £8 million and £10 million 
in our cash items and bills discounted 
respectively. 

_ After providing for taxation and after mak- 
ing a transfer to the credit of reserve for 
contingencies, the profit amounted to £911,999, 
that is to say, £102,775 more than last year. 
Adding in the balance brought forward, there 
is a total of £1.082,872 with which we have 
to deal. Out of this an interim dividend of 
7s. per share was paid on January 27th, 1951. 
From the balance remaining, £990,997, there 
has been allocated £200,000 to bank premises, 
leaving £790,997 to be appropriated. It is 
recommended that £400,000, the same as last 
year, be transferred to the officers’ pension 
fund and that a final dividend of 9s. per share, 
together with a bonus of 4s. per share be paid, 
leaving £220,372 to be carried forward to next 
year’s accounts. Together with the interim 
dividend, this final dividend and bonus will 
amount to 20s. per share, thus repeating the 
distribution made for 1950-51. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

In the Union of South Africa the year 1951 
saw continued business activity and industrial 
expansion, The principal changes in the 
economic conditions in the country during the 
year arose from the adverse balance of 
external payments, which followed a relaxa- 
tion of controls, and the inflationary pressures 
which made themselves telt with increasing 
force. In terms of values, there was a very 
substantial increase jn imports during the year. 
Exports were higher by a smaller figure and 
the visible trade deficit was much larger than 
in 1950. Although the flow of investment 
funds from overseas continued at about the 
same rate as in 1950, the present difficulties 
of other countries may well result in a lessen- 
ing of the flow of capital funds to the Union. 
The decline in the price of wool will have an 
important effect on external earnings during 
the current year. 

Internal trading during 1951 was stimulated 
by the increase in the volume and range of 
stocks, both imported and home produced, 
and by high earnings in farming, mining and 
the secondary industries. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
Resolutions altering the Articles of Association 
and increasing the capital of the company 
to £15,000,000 by the creation of 5,000,000 
new shares of £1 each, were approved, 
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